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Official Boruments 


40 Edward Street, 
North Sydney, N.S.W., 
June 24th, 1941. 
My dear Monsignor, 

I am forwarding you herewith for publication in the Australasian 
Catholic Record three important documents that I have recently received 
from the Holy See: 

1. Form of Profession of Faith to be used in future for the 
reception of converts. 

2. Form of Profession of Faith to be used for the reconciliation 
of apostates from the Faith. 

3. Copy of the new pagella of faculties delegated by the Sacred 
Congregation of Propaganda for ten years commencing from January 
Ist, 1941, to all Bishops subject to the same Sacred Congregation. The 
old faculties will cease and the new ones will become effective from 
the date of the reception of the new pagella by the individual Ordinaries. 


The new faculties will cease on January Ist, 1951. 


With every best wish, 


Very Rev. Editor, Yours sincerely in Christ, 
Australasian Catholic Record, HN PANIC 
St. Patrick’s College, Me JOHN O, 


MANLY. Apostolic Delegate. 


SHORTER FORMULA OF PROFESSION OF FAITH FOR 
CONVERTS IN MISSIONARY COUNTRIES. 


Touching the Holy Gospels of God with my hand, and enlightened 
by-diyine grace,]..... confess the faith which the Catholic, Apos- 
tolic, Roman Church proposes. I believe that this Church is the one 
true Church which Jesus Christ established on earth, and I submit my- 
self to it with my whole heart. 

I believe in God the Father Almighty, Creator of heaven and 
earth; and in Jesus Christ, His only Son, Our Lord; who was conceived 
of the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary; suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried; He descended into hell; the third 
day He rose again from the dead; He ascended into heaven, sitteth at 
the right hand of God the Father Almighty ; from thence He shall come 
to judge the living and the dead. I believe in the Holy Ghost; the holy 
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Catholic Church; the communion of Saints; the forgiveness of sins; 
the resurrection of the body and life everlasting. Amen. 

I believe that seven Sacraments were instituted by Jesus Christ for 
the salvation of the human race, namely, Baptism, Confirmation, 
Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, Order, and Matrimony. 

I believe that the Roman Pontiff is the Vicar of Jesus Christ on 
earth, the visible Supreme Head of the whole Church, who teaches in- 
fallibly what is to be believed and done. 

I believe moreover all that the Holy, Catholic, Apostolic and 
Roman Church defines and declares to be believed. I adhere to this 
Church with my whole heart, and I reject all the errors and schisms 
condemned by it. | 

So help me God and these his Holy Gospels which I touch with 
my hand. 


oo % % t 
FORMULA OF ABJURATION FOR APOSTATES. 
Beat hetat aic cane eieipek ace etre beige 4.5. years of age, kneel- 


ing here in person before God’s Holy Gospels, which I touch with my 
hand, with the knowledge that no one can be saved unless he believes 
what the Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Roman Church holds, believes 
and teaches, do confess and regret that I abandoned Her. 

Now, however, enlightened by divine grace, I abjure and detest all 
the errors to which I adhered, and with firm faith I believe and profess 
all and everything contained in the Symbol of Faith used by the Holy 
Roman Church, that is to say: I believe in one God, Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth and of all things visible and invisible. 
And in one Lord Jesus Christ the only-begotten Son of God. And 
born of the Father before all ages, God of God, light of light, true God 
of true God. Begotten not made, consubstantial with the Father: by 
whom all things were made. Who for us men, and for our salvation 
came down from heaven. And was incarnate by the Holy Ghost, of 
the Virgin Mary, and was made Man. He was crucified also for us, 
suffered under Pontius Pilate and was buried. And the third day He 
rose again according to the Scriptures. He ascended into heaven and 
sitteth at the right hand of the Father. And He shall come again with 
glory to judge the living and the dead: and of His Kingdom there shall 
be no end. And in the Holy Ghost the Lord and giver of life: who 
proceedeth from the Father and the Son. Who together with the 
Father and the Son is adored and glorified: who spoke by the Prophets. 
And in One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church. I confess one 
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Baptism for the remission of sins. And I await the resurrection of 
the dead. And the life of the world to come. 


I firmly accept and embrace the apostolic and ecclesiastical tradi- 
tions and the other observances and constitutions of the same Church. 
I likewise accept Holy Scripture according to the sense which our Holy 
Mother Church has held and holds, since it belongs to her to give judg- 
ment on the true sense and interpretation of the Sacred Scriptures ; nor 
will I ever accept and interpret the Scriptures otherwise than according 
to the unanimous consent of the Fathers. 

I also avow that there are seven Sacraments of the New Law, truly 
and properly so called, instituted by Jesus Christ Our Lord and neces- 
sary for the salvation of the human race, though not all necessary for 
each individual, namely, Baptism, Confirmation, Eucharist, Penance, 
Extreme Unction, Order, and Matrimony. I further avow that they 
confer Grace, and that Baptism, Confirmation and Order cannot be 
received more than once without sacrilege—I accept also and admit the 
received and approved rites of the Catholic Church in the solemn ad- 
ministration of the aforesaid Sacraments—I embrace and accept ail and 
each of the doctrines defined and declared by the Holy Council of Trent 
regarding original sin and justification—I further avow that in the 
Mass there is offered to God a true, proper and propitiatory sacrifice for 
the living and the dead; also that in the Holy Sacrament of the Eucha- 
rist the Body and Blood of Christ are truly, really and substantially 
present together with His soul and Divinity, and that the whole sub- 
stance of the bread is converted into the Body of Christ, and the whole 
substance of the wine into his Blood, and this conversion the Catholic 
Church calls Transubstantiation. I acknowledge besides that Christ 
whole and entire and the true Sacrament of the Eucharist is received 
even under either species alone—I firmly hold that Purgatory exists, 
and that the souls detained there are helped by the suffrages of the faith- 
ful. I likewise hold that the Saints reigning with Christ are to be 
venerated and invoked, that they offer prayers to God for us, and that 
their relics are to be venerated. I firmly declare that the images of 
Christ, of the Virgin Mother of God, and of the other Saints are to be 
kept and retained, and due honour is to be given to them—] affirm also 
that the power of Indulgences has been left by Christ in his Church, 
and that their use is most salutary to the Christian people—I acknow- 
ledge the Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Roman Church to be the Mother 
and Mistress of all the Churches, and I promise and swear true obedi- 
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ence to the Roman Pontiff, the Successor of St. Peter, Prince of the 
Apostles and the Vicar of Jesus Christ. 


I unhesitatingly accept and avow in like manner all things handed 
down, defined and declared by the Sacred Canons and Ecumenical Coun- 
cils, and especially by the sacred Synod of Trent and the Ecumenical 
Council of the Vatican, particularly what concerns the Primacy and In- 
fallible Teaching Authority of the Roman Pontiff, and at the same time 
I condemn, reject and anathematize all teachings and heresies of every 
kind which are condemned, rejected and anathematized by the Church. 
This is the true Catholic Faith, outside of which no one can be saved, 
and which at this moment I spontaneously profess and sincerely hold. 
The same I am determined to hold integral and inviolate to my last 
breath, and constantly, with God’s help, to profess. I likewise promise 
that I will endeavour, as far as lies in me, to have the same faith held 
and taught and preached by those subject to me or by those whose care 
will rest on me in my office. 


SU oi nthe aforeraid? Anker Ae tt ey gee hereby promise, 
vow and swear. So help me God and these His Holy Gospels. 

% > * % 

Formula maior 


SACRA CONGREGATIO 
DE PROPAGANDA FIDE. 
Vi potestatis sibia Ssmo D. N. PIO Di. Prov. Pp. XII tributae, 
haec S. Congregatio Ordinario, 


sequentes facultates concedit ad decennium., 
(A) Cirea Sacramenta et Sacros Ritus. 


1. Concedendi suis missionariis facultatem benedicendi aquam 
baptismalem ea breviori formula, quae in Appendice Ritualis Romani 
continetur. 

2. Conficiendi olea sacra cum numero ministrorum quos haberi 
contigerit; et, si necessitas urgeat, etiam extra diem Coenae Domini. 


3. Concedendi facultatem administrandi Confirmationis Sacra- 
mentum uni vel alteri ex suis sacerdotibus (i.e., omnino paucis et ita 
ut in eadem statione unus tantum sacerdos hanc facultatem habeat), in 
quacumque regione a sua residentia longe dissita, absente tamen quo- 
cumque Episcopo, servata Instructione “De Sacramento Confirma- 
tionis” in Appendice Ritualis Romani inserta. 
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- 4. Permittendi ut Missa celebrari possit, in casu necessitatis, 
super altari portatili; etiam sine ministro, et sub. dio, et in navi, 
dummodo, debitis cautelis adhibitis, nullum adsit irreverentiae peri- 
culum, et locus decens sit; etiam si altare sit fractum vel sine Reliquiis 
Sanctorum; et praesentibus haereticis, schismaticis, infidelibus et ex- 
communicatis,si aliter celebrari non possit; atque ut Missa inchoari 
queat una hora post mediam noctem. 

5. Permittendi ut Missa celebrari possit cum uno lumine cuiusvis 
generis, dummodo cera apum desit; nec non permittendi ut Missa 
absque luminibus celebrari possit, in casu tamen verae necessitatis, et 
graviter onerata conscientia ipsius Ordinarii. 

6. Permittendi ut in utraque purificatione calicis aqua tantum 
adhiberi possit, dummodo tamen extrema sit vini penuria. 

7. Permittendi thurificationem in Missis cantatis a solo celebrante 
absque ministris, dummodo duo saltem clerici superpelliceo induti 
Missae inserviant. 

8. Concedendi suis missionariis iter facientibus ut in celebrando 
S. Sacrificio uti possint paramentis cuiusvis coloris liturgict. 


9. Permittendi ut in ecclesiis et oratoriis publicis, quae privilegio 
iuris communis (can. 821, 2-3), haud gaudent, tres Missae statim post 
mediam noctem Nativitatis Domini celebrari possint, cauto tamen ut 
omnia cum debita reverentia fiant. 


10. Permittendi ut in ecclesiis dissitis functiones Matoris Heb- 
domadae celebrari queant iuxta peculiarem Ritum a s. m. Benedicto Pp. 
XIII concessum pro ecclesiis minoribus paroecialibus, in quibus minis- 
trorum numerus vel copia cantorum ad praedictas sacras functiones 
solemniter peragendas haberi nequeat: dummodo tamen constet ibidem 
satis esse consultum reverentiae sacris mysteriis debitae, nullamque 
exinde abusui patere occasionem; et quatenus neque praedictus Ritus 
servari possit, permittendi ut in iisdem ecclesiis unica Missa lecta, loco 
solemnis, celebrari possit Feria V in Coena Domini. 


11. Permittendi ut in ecclesiis ter in hebdomada, extra Quadra- 
gesimam, Missa privata de Requie celebrari possit, etiam diebus ritus 
duplicis maioris et minoris, exceptis dominicis, nec non feriis, vigiliis 
atque octavis privilegiatis, diebus tamen quibus eadem Missa a 
Rubricis permittitur, computatis, 

12. Permittendi etiam in omnibus diebus festis et dominicis 
Missam votivam de B. V. M., diebus autem ferialibus etiam Mtssam 
defunctorum, iis qui, ob defectum oculorum aliamve infirmitatem, 
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legere nequeant Missas singulis diebus occurrentes iuxta Missalis 
Romani rubricas.! 


* 
* * 


13. Permittendi ut iusta de causa, SSmum Sacramentum cum 
duobus luminibus cuiusvis generis exponi possit, exclusa tamen exposi- 
tione perpetua et XL horarum. 

14. Permittendi ut, in locis ubi nulla materia ad lampades nutri- 
endas haberi potest, Ssmum Sacramentum etiam sine lumine asservari 
possit, in casu tamen verae necessitatis et graviter onerata conscientia 
ipsius Ordinarii.? 

15. Permittendi, si sit periculum sacrilegii, ut SSmum Sacra- 
mentum pro infirmis sine lumine in loco tamen decenti retinert possit. 

*16. Permittendi religiosis sororibus ut pallas, corporalia et purifi- 
catoria primo abluere valeant. 

17. Permittendi suis missionariis ut deferre et administrare 
valeant christianis aegrotantibus Ssmam Eucharistiam sine super- 
pelliceo et stola ac sine comite, dummodo constet de periculo cui ex- 
ponerentur si induerent superpelliceum et stolam. 

*18. Concedendi infirmts, de quibus certa spes non adsit ut cito 
convalescant, ut s. Communionem sumere possint bis vel ter in heb- 
domada (et si agatur de sacerdotibus vel religiosis, etiam quotidie) etsi 
aliquam medicinam vel aliquid per modum potus antea sumpserint. 


* 
* % 


19. Conferendi, rationabili de causa Ordines minores omnes 
simul, etiam cum prima tonsura. 

20. Conferendi, iusta de causa, omnes sacros Ordines, etiam 
Presbyteratum, diebus ferialibus etsi continuis. 

21. Dispensandi, gravi tamen de causa, cum suis utriusque cleri 
diaconts super defectu aetatis decem et octo mensium, ut ad s. Presby- 
teratus ordinem promoveri possint, dummodo idonei sint, et dimidiam 
partem quarti anni cursus theologici rite (can 976, 3) absolverint. 


* 
% % 


*22. Dispensandi, canonicis existentibus causis super impedimentis 
matrimontalibus sive minoris sive maioris gradus (can. 1042), tam 
publicis quam occultis, etiam multiplicibus, iuris tamen ecclesiastici 


’ 


1Cfr. A .A. S. a. 1921, pag. 154 et ss. 
2Cfr. A. A. S. a. 1938, pag. 198 et ss. 
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exceptis impedimentis provenientibus ex sacro Presbyteratus ordine, ex 
affinitate in linea recta, consummato matrimonio, et ex defectu prae- 
scriptae aetatis, quando sponsi ad aetatem ab antiquo iure praefixam 
nondum pervenerint (idest ad annum 14 completum pro viris et ad 12 
completum pro mulieribus). 

Concedendo tamen has dispensationes, Ordinarius prae oculis 
habeat regulas statutas in Codice, a can. 1035 ad can. 1080, circa 
impedimenta in genere et in specie et, in impedimentis mixtac religionis 
et disparitatis cultus, servatis conditionibus ab Ecclesia praescriptis: 
videlicet de amovendo a catholico coniuge perversionis periculo, ac de 
universa prole utriusque sexus in catholicae religionis sanctitate tantum 
baptizanda et educanda, monita parte catholica de obligatione, qua 
tenetur, conversionem coniugts acatholict prudenter curandi; eaque lege 
ut, neque ante neque post matrimonium coram Ecclesia initum, partes 
adeant ministrwm falsi cultus ad matrimonialem consensum praestan- 
dum vel renovandum. Si agatur vero de matrimoniis cum hebraeis 
vel mahumetanis, peculiari ratione oportet ut: constet de status 
libertate partis infidelis, ad removendum periculum polygamiae; absit 
periculum circumcisionis prolis; et si civilis actus sit ineundus, sit 
tantum caeremonia civilis nullaque Mahumetis invocatio aut aliud 
Superstitionis genus interveniat. 

*23. Sanandi in radice, iuxta regulas in Codice a can. 1138 ad 
can. 1141 statutas, matrimonia ob aliquod impedimentum, de quo supra 
(n. 22), nulliter contracta. Quod vero attinet ad prolis legitima- 
tionem, Ordinarius prae oculis habeat canones 1051, 1138. 

Facultas sanandi in radice non extenditur ad casus in quibus 
supervenerit amentia unius vel utriusque partis. In singulis hisce 
casibus igitur ad S. Sedem recurrendum erit. 

*24. Sanandi pariter in radice matrimonia mixta attentata coram 
magistratu civili vel ministro acatholico, dummodo moraliter certum 
sit partem acatholicam universae prolis tam natae quam nasciturae 
catholicam educationem non esse impedituram. 

*25. Dispensandi super interpellatione coniugum in infidelitate 
relictorum* pro omnibus casibus ordinariis, quando scilicet adhibitis 
antea omnibus diligentiis, etiam per publicas ephemerides ad reperien- 
dum locum ubi coniux infidelis habitat, iisque in irritum cessis, constet 
ex processu saltem summario et extraiudicialiter coniugem absentem 


3Cf. Syllogen ad usum missionariorum, Romae, 1939, p. 561 et ss. 3 

4Pro dispensandis infidelibus plures uxores habentibus, ut post baptismum 
quam ex illis maluerint, si etiam ipsa fidelis fiat, retinere possint, nisi prima 
voluerit converti, cfr. can. 1125. 
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moneri legitime non posse aut monitum intra tempus in monitione 
praefixum suam voluntatem non significasse. 

*26. Itemque dispensandi super interpellatione coniugis in in- 
fidelitate relicti, siquidem certo constiterit ex processu saltem sum- 
mario et extraiudicialiter, interpellationem fieri non posse sine evidenti 
gravis damni aut coniugi iam ad fidem converso (etsi nondum bap- 
tizato), aut christianis inferendi periculo. 

*27. Permittendi ut, accedente gravi causa, interpellatio coniugis 
infidelis ante baptismum partis quae ad fidem convertitur fieri possit ; 
nec non, gravi pariter de causa, ab eadem interpellatione, ante baptismum 
partis quae convertitur, dispensandi, dummodo hoc in casu ex processu 
saltem summario et extraiudiciali constet interpellationem fieri non 
posse, vel fore inutilem. 

*28. Impertiendi benedictionem nuptialem extra Missam aut 
preces recitandi iuxta formulas quae in Appendice Ritualis Romani 
continentur. 

(B) Circa Absolutiones, Benedictiones, 
Indulgentias et Indulta varia. 

*29. Absolvendi ab omnibus censuris, sive simpliciter sive speciali 
modo Romano Pontifici reservatis, iuxta can. 2250, 3. 

*30. Dispensandi vel commutandi, iusta de causa, vota privata, 
Sedi Ap. reservata, de quibus in can. 1309. 


* 
% % 


*31. Benedicendi solo crucis signo cum omnibus Indulgentiis a 
S. Sede concedi solitis, coronas precatorias, cruces, parvas statuas et 
sacra numismata, et adnectendi coronis Indulgentias, quae a s. Birgitta 
et quae a Patribus Crucigeris nuncupantur. 

32. Conferendi uni alterive ie. paucis ex suis sacerdotibus in 
casu necessitatis facultatem consecrandi, iuxta formam in Pontificali 
Romano praescriptam, calices, patenas et iuxta formulam breviorem 
altarium lapides, adhibitis tamen oleis ab Episcopo catholico benedictis. 


® 
+ *% 


33. Impertiendi, praeter concessionem de qua in can. 914, ter in 
anno in solemnioribus festis Benedictionem Papalem iuxta praescrip- 
tam formulam cum Indulgentia plenaria ab iis lucranda, qui vere 
poenitentes, confessi et s. Communione refecti, eidem Benedictioni 


interfuerint, Deumque pro sanctae Fidei propagatione et iuxta mentem 
Summi Pontificis oraverint. 
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* 34. Concedendi ut, servatis consuetis conditionibus, Indulgentiam 
- plenariam | in primae Communionis solemni distributione et in s. 
__ Confirmationis administratione, christifideles ad s. Communionem vel 
=a _ Confirmationem rite accedentes lucrari possint. 

% *35. Concedendi Indulgentiam plenariam primo conversis ab 


a haeresi, servatis consuetis conditionibus. 

. 36. Concedendi Induigentiam plenariam singulis ex clero, qui 
sper quinque saltem dies spiritualibus Exercitiis interfuerint, ac, sacro- 
sanctum Missae sacrificium celebrantes, vel saltem ad s. Synaxim 
accedentes, pias preces fuderint, ut supra (n. 33). 

*37. Impertiendi Benedictionem Apostolicam cum Jndulgentia, 
plenarta omnibus christifidelibus, qui spiritualibus Exercitiis seu sacris 
Misstonibus, de quibus in can. 1349, 1, ultra medietatem interfuerint, 
benedictioni cum Cruce in fine postremae concionis impertiendae vere 
poenitentes, confessi ac sacra Communione refecti adstiterint, atque 
ecclesiam, in qua conciones huiusmodi habebuntur devote visitaverint, 
ibique pias ad Deum preces fuderint ut supra (n. 33). 

*38. Concedendi in actu visitationis paroeciarum, quasi paroe- 
ciarum et missionum, nec non communitatum tam saecularium quam 
religiosorum, ut IJndulgentiam plenariam una vice tantum lucrari 
° possint christifideles dummodo contriti, confessi ac s. Communione 

refecti ecclesiam vel oratorium visitaverint et pias ad Deum preces 

fuderint ut supra (n. 33). 

*39. Concedendi christifidelibus ut IJndulgentias, propter quas 
confessio saltem bis in mense requiritur, lucrari possint, etsi ob 
legitimum impedimentum semel in mense ad poenitentiae sacramentum 


tw 


accesserint. 

*40, Benedicendi Christi crucifixi imagines sculptas cum Indul- 
gentia plenaria a quocumque ex fidelibus in mortis periculo constitutis 
lucranda eas deosculando, vel Ssmum Iesu nomen corde saltem, si ore 
non potuerint, invocando. 

41. Subdelegandi suis missionariis facultatem erigendi, ritibus ab 
Ecclesia praescriptis, stationes Viae crucis, cum omnibus indulgentiis, 
quae huiusmodi pium exercitium petagentibus a Summis Pontificibus 
impertitae sunt; et applicandi easdem indulgentias crucibus et crucifixis, 
pro infirmis aliisque legitime impeditis, dummodo tidem, ad normam 
decretorum Urbis et Orbis diei 16 Septembris 1859 et Sacrae Poeniten- 
tiariae diei 14 Decembris 1917, 25 Martii 1931, 20 Octobris 1931 et 
12 Martii 1938, crucifixum ad hoc benedictum manu tenentes recitent, 
saltem corde contrito cum pia recordatione Passionis Domini, viginti 
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Pater, Ave et Gloria, unum nempe pro qualibet statione, quinque in 
memoriam sacrorum Vulnerum D.N.I.C. ac unum iuxta mentem 
Summi Pontificis; aut, si agatur de infirmis, qui ob suae infirmitatis 
seu naturam seu gravitatem nec horum viginti Pater, Ave at Gloria 
recitationem absque gravi incommodo aut difficultate peragere valeant, 
crucifixum benedictum cum affectu et animo contrito osculentur vel 
etiam tantum intueantur, brevem insimul, si possint, aliquam orationem 
vel precem iaculatoriam in memoriam Passionis et Mortis Domini 
recitantes. 

42. Erigendi illas etiam confraternitates a S. Sede adprobatas 
quarum instituendarum ius apostolico ex privilegio aliis reservatum est 
(can. 686, 2) (una excepta confraternitate Ssmi Rosarii) 1isque ad- 
scribendi christifideles. 

43. Subdelegandi suis missionariis facultatem  christifideles 
adscribendi confraternitatibus (inclusa confraternitate Ssmi Rosarii) 
atque benedicendi, ritibus ab Ecclesia praescriptis, omnia scapularia a 
Sede Apostolica probata, eaque imponendi sine onere inscriptionis. 


* 
+ % 


44. Concedendi ut privatim recitari possint matutinum cum 
laudibus diei sequentis, statim post meridiem. 

45. Concedendi suis missionariis ut ob legitimam gravemque 
rationem, de qua Ordinarii conscientia oneratur, loco Divini Officii, 
Rosarium integrum aut alias preces recitare possint. 

46. Permittendi suis missionariis ut vestes laicales induere possint, 
si aliter vel transire ad loca eorum curae commissa, vel in eis commode 
permanere nequeant. 

47. Permittendi suis missionariis ut ad finem Regni Christi 
amplius dilatandi, medicinam et chirurgiam exercere valeant, dummodo 
in istis artibus periti sint, in curandis infirmis alterius sexus omnia 
quae religiosum et sacerdotem dedecent, vel scandalo esse possint, dili- 
genter vitent easque artes omnino gratis exerceant. 

*48. Dispensandi cum catholicis pauperioribus ut  serviliter 
laborare valeant diebus Dominicis, vel festis de praecepto, exceptis 
Paschate et Pentecoste, post tamen s. Missae auditionem, si possit 
audiri; si vero non possit, recitatis precibus supletivis. 

49. Concedendi non ultra triennium, licentiam legendi ac retinendi, 
sub custodia tamen ne ad aliorum manus perveniant, libros prohibitos 
et ephemerides, exceptis operibus haeresim vel schisma ex professo pro- 
pugnantibus, vel etiam ipsa religionis fundamenta evertere nitentibus 
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necnon operibus de obscoenis ex professo tractantibus, singulis christi- 
fidelibus sibi subditis, nonnisi tamen cum delectu ac rationabili de causa 
(cfr. can. 1402, 2), iis scilicet tantum, qui eorundem librorum et 
ephemeridum lectione sive ad ea impugnanda sive ad proprium legiti- 
mum munus exercendum, vel iustum studiorum curriculum peragen- 
dum, vere indigeant. 

(C) Pro ipso Ordinario. 

50. Asservandi in sacello domus stabilis suae residentiae actualis 
Ssmum Eucharistiae Sacramentum. 

51. Lucrandi Indulgentias, quas aliis vi facultatum sibi con- 
cessarum impertire valet, impletis tamen consuetis conditionibus. 

52. Utendi ipse personaliter, in iisdem tamen adiunctis, faculta- 
thus seu permissionibus, quas, intra limites in praecedentibus articulis 
expressos, concedere potest. 

53. Utendi throno cum baldachino et cappa magna in Pontificali- 
bus; nec nono permittendi presbyteris in ecclesiis suae iurisdictionis 
celebrantibus ut sui nominis tamquam Antistitis sive in precibus 
ferialibus sive 12 Canone Missae mentio fiat; quatenus haec a iure 
concessa non fuerint. 

ANIMADVERSIONES. 

I. Praedictae facultates ea lege conceduntur, ut non omnes indis- 
criminatim subdelegari possint, sed illae tantum quae asterisco * notan- 
tur, seu quae habentur sub n. 16, 18, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 
31, 35, 37, 38, 39, 40, 48. 

II. Ordinarius insuper supradictis omnibus facultatibus sive per 
se sive per alios uti tantum valeat intra fines suae iurisdictionis; easque 
gratis et sine ulla mercede exerceat (praeterquam pro expensis Can- 
cellariae et cursus postalis ab iis qui pares sunt ad eas solvendas exi- 
genda) et facta mentione apostolicae delegationis (vel subdelegationis 
ab Ordinario). 

III. Quod si forte ex oblivione vel inadvertentia ultra tempus 
supra praefinitum, hisce facultatibus Ordinarium, vel eius delegatum, 
uti contingat, absolutiones, dispensationes, concessiones omnes exinde 
impertitae uti ratae atque validae habeantur. Insuper datis ab Ordinario 
precibus pro renovatione seu prorogatione earumdem facultatum, ipsae 
in suo robore perseverare censeantur, usque dum responsum S. C. ad 
eundem Ordinarium pervenerit. 

Datum Romae ex Aedibus Sacrae Congregationis de Propaganda 
Fide, die 1 mensis ianuarii anno D. 1941. 


A New Revision of our 
English Bible 


Our public reading of Bishop Challoner’s Version of the Holy 
Scriptures is generally carried out in solemn circumstances. The 
sanctity of the Sunday, the throng of the faithful round the Altar of 
Sacrifice and the dignity of the priest in the pulpit provide a reverent 
setting. This is fortunate, for, were it not so, it is to be feared that 
before now strong criticism would have been raised of those Epistles 
so often practically unintelligible, and of those quaint or obsolete words 
that occur even in the Gospels. 

As it is, many a pastor feels ill at ease enuntiating such phrases as 
“abundance of naughtiness” and “the ingrafted word that is able to save 
your souls.” He has to fix the children severely with his eye as he 
speaks of wages of “‘a penny a day” or concludes a verse with “the 
multitude making a rout.” And how often he has to take up precious 
Sunday morning moments explaining what “palsy” is or “‘cockle” or 
“tabernacles.”” Then again there are words and phrases that he prefers - 
to omit altogether, come what may. 

All of which brings us to the subject of this article. In April, 
this year the New Testament part of a thorough revision of the Douay- 
Rheims-Challoner Bible was published in the United States, with the 
Old Testament to follow likewise as soon as possible. As this may be 
news to many readers of the Record, I accordingly shall endeavour in 
this article to explain the exact nature of this projected Catholic Bible, 
and tell how the venture originated, whose work it is, and how much 
appreciation it deserves and let us trust will obtain. 


OTHER SIMILAR UNDERTAKINGS. 

Immediately, however, to prevent confusion, I shall say a word or 
two about some other translations and revisions of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures which are in progress or which have recently been published, from 
which the revision here to be dealt with must be distinguished. 

Though not a translation of the Bible into English, the revision 
of the Vulgate being made in Rome may be mentioned first. Going 
on slowly but surely since 1907 this work is the establishing, as far as 
possible, of the original Latin Vulgate as it was brought out by St. 
Jerome at the end of the fourth century. The task is being carried out 
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by the Benedictines under a special mandate from the Holy See, and 
so far only the first few books of the Old Testament have been pub- 
lished (from Genesis to Ruth, to be exact). 

Next may be mentioned the Westminster Version of the Sacred 
Scriptures, which was commenced in England in 1913 under the 
General Editorship of Rev. Frs. C. Lattey, S.J., and J. Keating, S.J., 
and is still proceeding. This is a translation into modern English of 
the Old and New Testaments made directly from the original 
languages. Naturally in this work notice is taken of the ancient 
versions, especially the Greek Septuagint and the Vulgate, and of our 
existing English versions, but the translation is essentially an indepen- 
dent one from the Greek and Hebrew direct. All of the New 
Testament and several of the smaller Books of the Old Testament have 
appeared in this Westminster Version. It need only be remarked 
here that in the translation itself, in the introductions to the several 
Books and in the notes and appendices a high standard of excellence 
has been attained. 

Thirdly, in 1937 appeared “The New Testament. A New Trans- 
lation from the Original Greek,” by F. A. Spencer, O.P., edited by 
Rev. Charles J. Callan, O.P., and Rev. John A. McHugh, O.P. This 
is partly a posthumous work, for during his lifetime Fr. Spencer pub- 
lished (in 1898) only his translation of the four Gospels. The work 
is a very good one, being a translation from the Greek with reference 
to the Vulgate and Ancient Syriac, and thoroughly revised by the two 
editors. 

Fourthly, three or four years ago Monsignor Ronald Knox 
received the commission from his ecclesiastical superiors in England 
to undertake a new translation of the Bible into English. As far as 
I have been able to discover, no details of the nature of this work have 
been published except that it is to be from the Vulgate into modern 
English. No part of it has as yet appeared, but it may be supposed 
that Monsignor Knox has completed much of the necessary preparatory 
work. Later Rev. Fr. C. C. Martindale, S.J., was reported to be co- 
operating with Mgr. Knox in his task. 

THE HISTORY OF THE NEW REVISION. 

Distinct from these is the new revision of the Douay-Rheims 
English Version, which it is my object to speak of here. Passing over 
for the moment the nature of the work in detail, I deal first with the 
story of the undertaking. 
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The rise of study-clubs in recent years among Catholic laymen 
in the United States brought to the forefront the need of a revised 
New Testamenet, and accordingly in 1935 the Episcopal Committee 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine began to consider how such 
a revision might be obtained. On January 18th, 1936, Most Rev. 
E. V. O’Hara, Chairman of the Episcopal Committee, called together 
a group of Scripture scholars to plan the work. As a result of this 
meeting the Catholic Biblical Association of America was formed in 
New York on October 3rd, 1936, which Association pledged itself 
among other things to undertake the desired revision.1 

The principles governing the work were laid down in 1936, and 
soon a Revision Committee of twenty American scholars and an 
Editorial Board of ten were busy on the project. With the adhesion 
of overseas scholars to the Association, Very Rev. Monsignor J. M. T. 
Barton and Rev. Fr. C. Lattey, S.J., of England, and Canon Patrick 
Boylan, of Ireland, were added to the Editorial Board. Each member 
of the Revision Committee undertook the revision of one or two Books 
of the New Testament, and submitted his work to a fellow scholar and 
then to the Editorial Board. At the same time he commenced on a 
small commentary to accompany the New Testament text. 


In 1938 the Gospel of St. John together with commentary was 
printed “pro manuscripto,” and sent to interested persons throughout 
the world for constructive criticism. 

Finally, after much editing, the whole text of the New Testament 
was able to be published this year. It should be available in Australia 
at the time this article is being read. The work has been kept low in 
price from the start, a million copies being printed to sell at one dollar 
each. At the same time a copy of the Sunday Epistles and Gospels 
was issued, with the one-volume commentary to follow after some 
months. 


The revision of the Old Testament was also decided upon by the 
‘Catholic Biblical Association, and work on the project is now well 
advanced, but as this part of Holy Scripture presents much graver 
problems than that of the New Testament, the revision of it will most 
probably not appear for two or three years at least. 


1The Catholic Biblical Association of America has since become firmly 
established. It has nearly seven hundred active and associate members, residing 
in all parts of the English-speaking world. It publishes “The Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly,” and each year, in one of the large cities of the United States or 
Canada, holds a general meeting for the reading and discussion of papers on 
Biblical subjects.. 


vate 
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OUR DOUAY-RHEIMS-CHALLONER VERSION. 


Before considering the characteristics of the new revision it will 
also be useful to give briefly the story of the translation of which the 
new work is a revision. Our Douay-Rheims-Challoner Bible goes 
back to the years 1582 and 1609, when the New and Old Testa- 
ments were published at Rheims and Douay respectively. The 
Bible then given to the English-speaking world was the result of the 
labours of chiefly four brilliant Oxford scholars, Gregory Martin, 
Richard Bristow, Thomas Worthington and John Reynolds, working 
under the inspiration of Cardinal Allen. The Latin Vulgate was 
purposely chosen as the text to be translated in preference to the Greek 
and Hebrew manuscripts available at the time, though these were con- 
stantly consulted during the course of the work. The result was one 
of high excellence. The translation surpassed in critical value any of 
the existing English versions of the Scriptures, and also the King 
James’ Version, which was published about the same time.? 


Even from a literary point of view, the Douay-Rheims Bible was 
very good, being vivid and forceful; and had not the King James” 
Version gained the English heart and ear by reason of its Protestant 
origin, our English language to-day would probably be much nearer 
than it is to the language of our Catholic Bible. However this may be, 
a century and a half later the work of the English exiles was badly in 
need of revision. Realising this, Venerable Bishop Challoner added to 
the cares of an already extremely busy life the bringing out of such a 
revision. His first edition of the New Testament appeared in 1749, 
the second, together with the first edition of the Old Testament, in 
1750. A third edition in 1752, however, embodied the most changes, 
the chief of which constituted the elimination of the obscure and literal 
translations, the alteration of obsolete words and a closer approxima- 
tion in some respects to the Anglican Version, and finally the printing 
of the verses separately. These points taken together resulted in what 
was a very drastic revision; practically a new translation, Cardinal 
Newman called it. 


2Many Protestant authorities admit this, e.g., J. H. Lupton, in Hastings’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, Extra Vol., Fifth Impression, 1919, Art. Versions, p. 252, 
writes: “the antiquity of the MSS. from which the Vulgate translation was made 
causes its readings at times to accord with the results of the highest critical 
scholarship. It will follow that the Rhemish version occasionally comes nearer 
our R.V.” (Revised Version) “than does that of King James.” 
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Since then no successful effort has been made to better consider- 
ably our English Bible, and the work of Bishop Challoner has 
remained the ground text for all the editions published since. It is 
found in our current Bibles, though actually none of these are exact 
copies of Challoner’s work. Most of them contain the numerous 
misprints, mis-spellings, and even intentional changes introduced into 
the many re-impressions published during the last hundred and fifty 
years. 

PRECISE NATURE OF THE NEW REVISION. 

Coming now to the precise nature of the new revision, we may 
indicate four important features as giving the work its distinguishing 
character. Firstly, it is a translation from the Latin Vulgate. 
Secondly, it is a revision of the current Douay-Rheims-Challoner Bible, 
not a new translation. Thirdly, the format of the book and ‘the 
arrangement of the text is modern. Finally, and very important, the 
new version has exact, critical and informative footnotes. 


A TRANSLATION OF THE VULGATE. 
Firstly, as regards the revision being a translation of the Vulgate 
and not from the Greek and Hebrew manuscripts or modern editions of 
them, it may be remarked that there are weighty reasons for this. 


The principal one is especially so. A modern English Bible is 
needed which may be used in public worship, in schools and on quasi- 
official occasions, such as lectures to non-Catholics and so forth. Now 
the Church will only permit for such purposes the use of the Latin 
Vulgate or translations in the Vernacular from the Vulgate. For the 
new revision to be able to be approved by Bishops for such purposes it 
had therefore to be made from the Vulgate. 

The following facts will make this clear. The Council of Trent 
passed the Decree: “The Holy Council, considering that it would be of 
no small advantage to the Church if it were clearly made known which 
of all the Latin editions of the Sacred Books in circulation is to be 
held as authentic, hereby declares and enacts that the same well-known 
Old Latin Vulgate edition, which has been approved by the long use of 
so many centuries in the Church, is to be held as authentic in public 
readings, disputations, preachings and expositions, and that no one 
shall dare or presume to reject it under any pretence whatsoever.’ 


Session 4, 8th April, 1546. Translation of Mgr. Grannan, in A General In- 
troduction to the Bible, 1, p. 140. 


- hE 
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But, as it might reasonably be maintained that this decree does 
not refer to translations in the vernacular, there must be mentioned as 
well what seems to be an application of it issued in recent years. When 
a Dutch Bishop, in the name of the Bishops of Holland, asked whether 
the liturgical epistles and gospels might be read in the churches from 
a version based not on the Latin Vulgate but on the primitive text, the 
Biblical Commission replied, on April 30th, 1934, that this could not be 
permitted. Although the question was put by the hierarchy of only one 
country, it was put in a general way, and the decree issued is binding 
on all Catholics. Consequently priests who in England had been using 
the Westminster Version for the epistles and gospels of Sundays and 
Feast-days, had to give up the practice. To use anything other than 
a translation from the Vulgate would now be disobedience.* 


A second very good reason for basing the new work on the 
Vulgate is that the Latin Vulgate, even in the form in which we have 
fit at present, compared with the various editions of the Bible in the 
original languages, is a fixed and well-guaranteed text. It not only 
contains all the Books of Holy Writ, but also gives, even if in trans- 
lation, a text of them which goes back to very early centuries, which 
was made almost entirely by a first-rate Scriptural scholar, and which 
can be obtained in uniform editions everywhere. The text to trans- 
late in other words, was at hand, it was guaranteed, well-known, it had 
not to be changed, no time need be lost, the Revisers could commence 
the task of translating, or rather of revising the existing translation, 
immediately. 

In contrast with the Vulgate, the editions of the Bible in Hebrew 
and Greek have not nearly such good guarantees and advantages 
attached to them. They are of purely private authority. Not one of 
them is universally accepted. They are liable to considerable change 
at any time. No translation of them can be attempted without a 
defence being made of the text as a whole and in detail. 

The proof of this is evident from the fact that they vary very 
much from one another. Let us see some examples. 


We may take the Old Testament first, as the points at issue are 
much more striking in its regard. And if the examples chosen are 


4Act. Apost. Sedis, 26 (1934), 315. Cf. R. S. Reilly, “The Vulgate, The 
Official Latin Version of the Church,” in Proceedings of the Catholic Biblicat 
Association of America, First General Meeting, St. Louis, Mtssourt, October 


9 and 10, 1937, p. 58. 
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admittedly extreme ones, that is not because hundreds of a less 
important and striking character are wanting. 

In the Book of Job, the existing Hebrew manuscripts and those 
of the ancient Alexandrine Greek translation (which was used by the 
Church in the early centuries) differ remarkably from one another. 
The Greek is much shorter than the Hebrew. The order of many 
passages is quite different. _ Which set of manuscripts represents the 
original Job? St. Jerome, even in his day, experienced great difficulty 
in making a choice, and though he finally decided for and translated the 
Hebrew, he says of his work: “This translation follows no one ancient 
interpreter, but you will find in it now the very words, now the sense, 
of either the Hebrew or the Arabic, or sometimes even the Syrian.” 
But to-day many commentators, including some Catholics, regard the 
Greek as the better representative of the original Hebrew, and look 
upon the text of the existing Hebrew manuscripts as a later modifica- 
tion of the true text. No one therefore to-day can vouch for either 
the existing Greek or Hebrew manuscripts or for translations based on 
them. 

A similar state of things is found in regard to the Book of 
Jeremias. The Greek manuscripts that we have are at least one- 
eighth shorter than our Hebrew manuscripts. The order of the chap- 
ters too is very different. The reason for these differences is difficult 
to see. Back in the fourth century St. Jerome chose the Hebrew 
texts of his time, and in consequence to-day in the Vulgate we have a 
Book of Jeremias which is well authenticated, if not better, than any 
modern edition in Hebrew or Greek. We can say at least that we are 
on surer ground in accepting the Vulgate of Jeremias than are the 
modern critics with their changes and deletions, following here a stray 
manuscript or there a new theory on Hebrew poetry, or, worse, yield- 
ing often to a strong bias against the miraculous. 

Where a multitude could be adduced, these two examples must 
suffice as regards the Old Testament; but in the case of the New Testa- 
ment also, there is no modern text either in Greek or in translations 
based upon it which is recognised as giving with certainty and absolute 
accuracy the original words of the Sacred Writers. If we take 
critical editions of the New Testament in Greek, either Catholic ones 
such as Vogels or Merk, or non-catholic ones as Nestle or Westcott 
and Hort, we find that though they are excellent and all are widely 


5Praef. in 1 Job. P.L. XXVIII, 1081. 
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used, they differ from one another continually in their readings, though 
admittedly for the most part in very trifling ways. Furthermore, each 
one of them may change, and does change from edition to edition 
according as its author judges recent discoveries and discussions to 
have thrown more light upon the history and value of the manuscripts. 


Thus for both Testaments there is really no fixed or guaranteed 
modern critical text. To choose the Vulgate as the basic text of the 
new revision was, therefore, from this point of view also, a great ad- 
vantage. And I would like to add that there is necessarily involved in 
this choice of the Vulgate no sacrifice of accuracy. The Vulgate is 
excellent from a critical standpoint. It was made from Hebrew and 
Greek manuscripts, older by far than any we have to-day, and is ad- 
mitted by modern scholars often to give readings superior in value to 
those of the Hebrew or Greek manuscripts.6 Very probably had we 
older manuscripts we would be able to accept many more readings of 
the Vulgate than we do at present. 


Besides this, the new revision incorporates the findings of recent 
study on the Vulgate. The Editorial Board, after due consideration 
of the point, decided to depart from the Clementine edition where this 
differs from other Vulgate texts, and to follow the more established 
Vulgate reading. In this way it comes nearer to representing St. 
Jerome’s text. 

Furthermore, where the Vulgate is probably or certainly incorrect, 
as it would seem to be at times, it is possible by a note to this effect at 
the foot of the page to call attention to this point. This is done in the 
new revision. 


AN OBJECTION TO A TRANSLATION FROM THE 
VULGATE. 


Before we pass on, however, it seems worth while to consider the 
objection that may be raised. Will not the translation of a translation 
necessarily be inferior to a direct translation from the original lan- 
guages? Will it not be lacking in freshness and vigour? At least 
will not the nuances and fine distinctions that go for so much in great 
books be lost to us in a work twice removed from the original? 


In reply, it must be first remarked that any translation is at best 
an approximation to the original. Tradduttore traditore. Those there- 


6Cf. above, p. 165, note 2. 
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fore who wish to taste the Sacred Scriptures in their native flavour 
must perforce betake themselves to the study of Hebrew and Greek, as 
that keen-minded French mystic St. Therese of the Child Jesus once 
noted. 

In the second place, the disadvantages objected to above have been 
reduced to a minimum by care on the part of the Revisors to interpret, 
wherever possible, the Latin of St. Jerome’s version in the light of the 
Greek and Hebrew. An example of how this has been done will be 
in place here. In Matt. 28, 19, 20, the Latin text has the verb “docere” 
twice where the Greek employs two different verbs, the first of which 
signifies more accurately “to make disciples of.” In the light of the 
Greek then, and without ceasing to translate the Latin Vulgate, the 
new revision has in English: “Going, therefore, make disciples of all 
nations . . , teaching them to observe... .” 


Again, in Matt. 10, 41, the Hebrewism behind the Latin can be 
taken into account and so, instead of “He who receiveth a prophet in 
the name of a prophet . . .,” we have in the new revision: “He who 
receives a prophet because he is a prophet. . i 


In John, 2, 4, there occurs the famous passage which the Vulgate 
translates : “Quid tibi et mihi est mulier?” It is really not a translation, 
but rather the substitution of Latin words for Greek ones, which in turn 
depend upon a Semitic idiom. Accordingly the phrase will be found 
in the new English work as: “What wouldst thou have me do, woman?” 


Evidently the knowledge acquired by scholars in the last decades 
of Hebrew and Semitic languages, and especially of the Koine Greek 
spoken at the time of the writing of the New Testament Books will be 
of great help in such points as these. 

We can be fairly confident therefore that the new Revision will 
catch to a large extent the spirit of the original Sacred Scriptures. 


A REVISION OF THE CHALLONER BIBLE. 
The second important feature of the new revision is that it is not 
a new independent translation, but a revision of the existing Challoner 
Bible, the history of which has been outlined above. This will surprise 
many. Indeed many probably will be the criticisms brought against 
the work on the ground that when there was an opportunity of render- 
ing the Bible in modern English idiom, those in charge of the project 


bound themselves down to the mere improving of the out-of-date ver- 
sion now in use. 


ea 
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Well, it is worth while remarking, in the first place, that in regard 
to a project so sure to excite universal interest as a new rendering of 
the Bible into English, criticism could be expected, no matter what was 
done. In such circumstances the Editorial Board could only hope to 
be allowed to defend its action with good reasons. 


With this covering preliminary remark, we may state that the 
Editorial Board and the Episcopal Committee of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine which sponsored the work, determined that it should 
be a revision and not a new translation, in order to avoid the great 
surprise and confusion that the launching of a completely new transla- 
tion might cause. Unlike the state of things that prevails in many 
ccuntries, where several Catholic translations in the vernacular are 
approved and used indiscriminately, our Challoner Bible has been used 
by English-speaking Catholics for many generations the world over 
without any serious rival ever having appeared. They are very familiar 
with some parts of it, and many of its passages and expressions have 
become household terms. And the English world is notoriously con- 
servative about its language. Great changes might not be well received, 
as they were not, for example, by the peoples of Europe in St. 
Jerome’s time. It has been thought best therefore to bring out a 
revision rather than a new translation. 

This fact becomes the more acceptable when we recall that our 
English version was not an inaccurate one; nor are its vocabulary and 
language so out-of-date as is sometimes asserted. 

Another reason for keeping to a revision was that a correct version 
was needed quickly. There is a rapidly awakening interest in Holy 
Scripture among our Catholic people, and it is imperative for an edition 
of it to be made available which will not stifle this interest at its birth. 
Now a revision can be produced quickly or comparatively so. Many 
men may be put to the work and, provided sufficiently clear and detailed 
principles are given them, they will produce a satisfactory and uniform 
result in a short space of time. An independent translation, on the 
other hand, would have to be confided to one or two men, or, if entrusted 
to many, much stricter supervision and a long period of time would be 
necessary to ensure uniformity and evenness to the work. Perhaps 
Monsignor Knox will eventually complete his translation, and give us 
the ideal English Bible that we are all anxious for. Meanwhile the new 
revision will have prepared, let us trust, an English reading public 
for it. 
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THE EXTENT OF THE REVISION. 


Having seen the reasons why a revision was decided upon in 
preference to a new translation, we may come now to the extent and 
nature of the changes made. The first thing to note is that in accord- 
ance with the aims of the work, change for the sake of change has been 
avoided. The Revisors were asked to retain as far as possible the 
diction, style and rhythm of the current text, correcting simply the 
defects. Accordingly, we will find many things that might have been 
changed, which some might have wished changed, but which have not 
been. A conservative character is attached to the work. 

Nevertheless the changes introduced are numerous enough. The 
following list indicates the nature of the principal ones: 


1. Obsolete words and forms have been eliminated, such as, for 
example, verb endings in -eth, and -est; the old plural form “ye’’; (but 
“thou,” “thee” and “thine,’ >have been retained as not altogether obso- 
lete, and as familiar in the “Our Father” and other prayers). 

2. Correct modern grammar and idiomatic forms have been care- 
fully employed. 

3. Webster has been taken as the norm of spelling. 


4. The first word of each sentence and not the first word of each 
verse has been capitalised. Pronouns referring to Christ and God 
have not been capitalised. 

5. Long and involved sentences are broken up in accordance with 
the genius of modern English. This has been observed even when the 
current text has otherwise been kept. 


6. Whenever it has appeared necessary, for the sake of clarity, 
to introduce words not in the Vulgate, they are italicised. All real 
paraphrasing, however, has been restricted to the notes. 


There is no exact limit where it may be said that the revision of a 
translated text ceases to be such and becomes a new translation, and 
when the Editorial Board drew up the principles governing the work, 
it held over the decision whether it should be known as a revision of the 
Challoner Version or a new translation. It has been decided to call it 
a revision, but it is probable that the numerous improvements in some 
parts of the New Testament will give readers the impression of a new 
translation, while in other parts where changes were less called for they 


will have the satisfaction of reading a text familiar to them from child- 
hood. 
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THE MODERN FORMAT OF THE WORK. 


These happy impressions should be deepened by the very great 
care that has been taken to present the new text in a worthy form. 
More than we perhaps imagine our English Bible has become unattrac- 
tive to us, from a natural point of view, because of the out-of-date 
manner in which it has been generally printed and arranged. Accord- 
ingly the following improvements will be acclaimed: 


1. The text is arranged in paragraphs instead of the present verse 
form, with one column to each page. 


2. Verse and chapter enumerations are placed in the margin. 


3. Parallel passages and cross references find place at the bottom 
of the page between the text and the footnotes. 


4. Poetic passages, e.g., the Prologue to St. John’s Gospel and 
quotations from the poetic sections of the Old Testament, are printed 
in verse form. 


5. The main divisions of each Book, subdivisions and paragraph 
headings are inserted, each in appropriate type. 


6. Finally the type used is a very beautiful one, and the best 
standards of American printing have been attained. 


THE FOOTNOTES. 


Finally, a word about the notes. Not only does Canon Law 
require them,’ but they go a long way towards making the reading of 
Holy Scripture a useful and instructive occupation. Provided they are 
good notes. It is a little exasperating to find in explanation of some 
difficult point something more or less like this: “V. 14. He went, ie., 
he did not come.” 


Accordingly care has been taken with the notes. A special point 
worthy of mention in regard to them is that they indicate variant read- 
ings of any importance, whether in the Latin or Greek. As well, 
obscure passages are briefly clarified and appropriate comments are 
given. In addition, at the end of the volume there is a glossary in 
which terms of frequent occurrence, such as the names of feasts, sects, 
coins, etc., are explained. As, however, these notes and explanations 
are necessarily brief, a one-volume commentary for each Testament is 


to be published as soon as it can be completed. 
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It may be mentioned also that a brief preface to each Book provides 
the reader with the nature, occasion, author and similar points of in- 
formation. Being in accordance with the best findings of modern 
scholarship, even these prefaces will be a great boon to the hard-work- 
ing pastor or enquiring layman. 


CONCLUSION. 


In the present circumstances this American New Testatnent may 
not become available in Australia, in great quantities at least, for some 
time. Its price too may run to a good deal more than the ordinary 
equivalent of one dollar. Nevertheless let us hope that not too long a 
time elapses before it becomes widely known and used. In our still 
predominantly Protestant country controversy with non-catholics on 
the subject of Holy Writ is constantly going on somewhere or other. 
Interest in the Bible and the reading of it is on the increase among 
Catholic lay people themselves. The new revision therefore cannot be 
regarded but as a great boon. And if time proves it to be as good as 
it promises, it will probably be introduced into our schools and into our 
public church services. In such an event, it should not be rash to look 
forward to the time when Holy Scripture in our land shall come into 
its own, when it will be a power and influence for good which will be 
in keeping with its literary excellence, its moral sublimity, and above 
all its divine origin. 

HH) DAMORRIS, M)S.C)D.Dy ie 
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The latest announcement concerning the revised New Testament is that the 
first edition is a volume containing close on eight hundred pages (including glos- 
sary and maps), 54 by 74 inches, bound in flexible imitation leather. Five per 
cent. reduction is made to parishes, schools, religious cofmmunities, etc., on orders 
in lots of twenty-five copies or more. Apply National New Testament Committee, 
141 East 65th St., New York City, U.S.A. 

Bibliography: For many of the details in this article, besides the authorities 
mentioned in the footnotes or referred to in the text, I am indebted to various 
numbers of “The Catholic Biblical Quarterly” and also to “A revision of the 
Catholic New Testament in English,” by R. Rev. Mer. William L, Newton, S.S.D., 
S.T.D., Eccles. Review, Jan.-March, 1941, Vol. CIV > Nossaiaee as 
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THE AIMS OF OUR TEACHING. 

We aim at capturing the whole child, not merely his intellect. 
Our going is to the heart of the child, otherwise there will be no real 
knowledge, which implies a personal reaction. 

Telling is risky teaching, because what enters by the ears alone is 
never realized by children, nor by most adults. The eyes are the gate- 
way to the soul. What the child sees, and does, rather than what he 
hears, leads to action and becomes an inspiration for life. 

Built on that as a first principle, our teaching of the Mass might 
be summed up in four words :— 

1. Make them SEE. 

This is safe; hearing alone is unreliable. Pictures do not deceive 
as words do. To depend on one sense channel appeal, as talking and 
telling does, is like beating the air, for we do not know what these 
words convey to the child mind. 

Lead your children to watch the priest, to observe what he is 
doing at the altar. To whet their curiosity use pictures, illustrations, 
and model altars. Bring them into the sanctuary and sacristy to see 
at close range, and to handle what is permitted, all that is necessary 
for the celebration of Mass. Observant people are so rare to-day. 
How many in our congregations on Sunday observe what colour the 
Vestments are! 

There is a Chinese proverb which says that most people look at 
pictures with their ears. They depend on what they are told. I have 
written at length on the advisability of helping children to see as well 
as hear a story that I refer you to pp. 100 to 112 in *Teaching to Think 
in Religion. 

What one is trained to see makes an impression that lasts. We 
build wisely on such foundations. 

2. Make them UNDERSTAND. 

The children see what the priest does at the altar, and then they 
ask why he does it? Our ideal of teaching to think in religion will 
sow “whys” in the child’s mind along the road of development from 
the Infant School to the Leaving Classes. These “whys,” like sign- 
posts on the way, are the best indication of the child’s development. 


*T caching to Think in Religion—J. T. McMahon: E. J. Dwyer, Sydney, 
1939. 
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I have divided the action of the Mass into “steps,” so that teacher 
and pupil are encouraged to ask the “why” of everything they see the 
priest do, the “why” of what he wears, the “why” of what he says, and 
the “why” of what they themselves do during Mass. 

This sowing of “whys” will also make them more observant. They 
will see to ask why, and because they are trained to ask why they will 
watch all the closer. 

3. Make Them ACT. 

One result of teaching the “whys” of the Mass is that pupils will 
realise that the Mass is theirs to offer, and what is theirs naturally 
attracts them. We hope to lead each child to say: 

“This is my Mass, and therefore I must do my part, by co- 
offering it with the priest, and in offering myself with it.” 

The child’s union with the priest in offering Mass is principally 
interior, spiritual, and this requires a spiritual training and outlook. 
Children must be led to this through self offering, through self-combat, 
through the making of “acts” which can be placed upon the Paten, 
through victories over self which can be poured into the Chalice. The 
participation of the head. alone through an understanding of: the 
“whys” of the Mass is not enough. No, there must be a movement 
of the heart towards God expressed in an inner gift of self. 

The external action will eventually be embodied in the use of the 
Missal, and may be developed in the dialogue Mass. 

4. Make them LIVE the Mass. 

To live the Mass means a personal application of it to one’s daily 
life. The Mass can never be fully understood unless it is applied and 
tested in the conduct of one’s every day. 

The life of Christ was continuously sacrificial, and remains so in 
the Mass. I shall live the Mass when my life is a constant offering, 
bringing all I do back to the Mass as the centre, and from it drawing 
strength to carry on and ever do more and more. 

So with the child it must be lived out each day, for otherwise it 
can never be fully appreciated or loved. 

METHOD. 

The fundamental principle in our teaching is that we adopt our 
ways of presentation to the growing child. It is not enough to adapt 
the teaching to the growing mind, to the progressive intellectual cap- 
acity of the child. No, we have understood and have been successful 
in prescribing increasing doses of thought provoking material as the 
child mind advances from Grade to Grade. Where we have failed, 
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however, is in facing the fact that the child’s emotions, tendencies, and 
interests are also changing, and expanding with his maturing body and 
mind. 

The Mass is a complex subject and will not appeal in the same 
way toa boy of ten and to a boy of sixteen. What moves the boy of 
ten and becomes an emotional experience may leave an older boy 
completely indifferent. Consequently, we must remember in our 
teaching of religion, and of the Mass particularly, that certain ten- 
dencies predominate at certain ages, creating predominant interests, 
and in those age groups we must adapt our teaching, otherwise we 
knock at closed doors. The road to the heart of the child must respect 
and consider the child’s interests at each stage of his development. 
There is a pedagogic moment for the heart as well as for the head. 

The conclusion from this first principle of intelligent teaching is 
that the Mass cannot be taught once for all, like arithmetic, or gram- 
mar. No, the Mass must be constantly re-taught in a series of con- 
centric cycles. The teacher who thinks to teach will study his pupils, 
for development varies among individuals, and will seek out what 
appeals most at each period. 


MAKE A NOTE OF - IT. 

No general prescription can be given here, for teacher differs from 
teacher as child from child. The art of teaching consists in finding 
this out for one’s self within one’s own class-room. Once again I 
recommend the practice of “making a note of it.” While working on 
a subject, an uninvited idea catches the corner of the mind’s eye, jot 
down those fringe thoughts in their rough form and leave them for 
further elaboration. This is best done on slips of paper. Occasionally 
re-read these slips, sort them out under headings, marshal them as 
topics. This will become a pleasurable occupation. Here are my own 
brain children in varying degrees of development awaiting an inspira- 
tion to send them along an original way, and then my teaching expresses 


myself. 


Mm TEXT BOOK FOR EACH CHILD. 

The Mass deserves one full teaching period each week, and Friday 
recommends itself because it is the day of Calvary, a most appropriate 
day to teach the Mass. Friday is also the school day nearest to Sunday 
for most of our children, and that fosters the linking up of the instruc- 
tion with Sunday’s Mass. A short period in the morning, some ten to 
fifteen minutes, for memory work, is advisable, so that the main period 
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of 30 minutes will be devoted to teaching, not spoiled with hearing of 
lessons. 

Every child should have a text book, a book of his own to annotate, 
and to use as his. I suggest that the provision of a text book on the 
Mass is so necessary that in poor schools the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society might consider the providing of them as a laudable activity. 
There are schools where that is being done. 

Apart from the sense of importance which a text book gives to the 
study of the Mass, there is another use for the text book, a missionary 
one in the homes of the parish. 


CHILD APOSTLES OF THE MASS, 

St. Francis of Assisi’s great love for children gave him an insight 
into the mind of the child, which many of the school-men missed. “We 
know only in so far as we do”—are his words upon which the following 
suggestion can rest. An objective for youth is to create the desire 
within the child to master the text book so that he may become an 
apostle of the Mass within his own family circle. Every Catholic is by 
Baptism an apostle, one sent to teach and influence his fellows. To 
share in the apostolic mission of the hierarchy is the vocation of a 
Christian. : 

So why not open the apostolate of the Mass to the children in our 
schools? To lead every child to say: “I must master the text book, 
because I want to bring it home so that my parents and family may 
become better instructed in the Mass.” That is Catholic Action for 
school-children, a mission within their own family circle. And _ their 
knowledge of the Mass will grow through doing this missionary work 
among their own. Children who adopt this suggestion catch a spark 
of the master-passion of Christ, His compassion on the multitude of 
mankind, His desire that they should know the truth, and that the 
truth should make them free. 

In doing this the child’s mind is sharpened, and this exercise in 
applying at home what he has learned in the class-room will be invalu- 
able to himself. He helps the family, and the family reactions im- 
prove him. That mutual assistance is the ideal situation for all 
schooling. 

“Where should children be educated?”—asks the late Pope Pius 
XI? And he answers: “As much as possible in the family, where the 
example of a well ordered and well disciplined Christian family brings 
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the greatest of all helps. The three agencies of education in their 
natural order are: first the family, which is increasingly neglecting its 
duty: second the Church, through her sacramental life, and through 
living with her throughout the liturgical year: third the school, which 
to-day the State looks upon as the exclusive agency.” 

Such are the ideals, but the actual situation is that Catholic parents 
consider their duty done when they send their children to Catholic 
Schools. They think that they have unloaded their responsibility onto 
the shoulders of the Brothers and Sisters. That attitude is accommo- 
dating, because the parents. can always blame the Brothers or the 
Sisters for everything that goes wrong. The late Pope Pius XI, ad- 
dressing Catholic parents, through the German Bishops, on March 14, 
1937, made clear the Law: “Do not forget then, from the bond of 
responsibility established by God that binds you to your children, no 
earthly power can loose you.” 

And in strong words the Pope appeals: “For the love of Our 
Lord, Jesus Christ, therefore, we implore pastors of souls by every 
means in their power, by instruction and Catechism, by word of mouth, 
and written articles widely distributed to warn Catholic parents of their 
grave obligations.” 

One of the greatest threats to the Catholic faith in every land to- 
day is the lack of Catholic practices in the home. If real Catholics 
are to come forth from our homes, then homes must be Catholic. 
Actually we have comparatively few Catholic families. They are 
mostly families of Catholics. What I mean is that there are no prac- 
tices in the home, in which the whole family as such takes part in com- 
mon, and thus in common is conscious of its Catholicity. Family 
prayers and the family Rosary have practically disappeared. Here and 
there a slovenly grace before and after meals is muttered by the head of 
the table. 

What can the schools do to awaken parental responsibility and 
to win back their co-operation? There is a way back through the 
idea of children apostles of the Mass. The following letter explains 
the “how” of it. 

% % % % 
My dear Father and Mother, 

You are the educators of your children. What you approve of 
and make important, that we succeed in teaching well. What you make 
little of, that we fail to impress upon the children. You send your 
children to a Catholic school because you believe that God created them 
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“to know, love, and serve Him here on earth, so that they may be 
happy with Him hereafter.” In other words, you are convinced the 
most important study for your child is religion. 

But does your child make it the most important? Does he take 
it as seriously as he ought, and try to learn it as seriously as he should? 
That depends on you; on how important you make this study. 

Now we have a plan whereby you can make it most important, 
help your child to take it seriously, improve your own knowledge in 
religion as well as that of all the rest in the home, by a weekly prac- 
tice give religion an honoured position in your home, increase the re- 
spect of your children for you, while you are helping them to know 
their lesson in religion better. 

Here is what we are asking you to do. Let your boy or girl at 
the end of the evening meal on Friday read aloud a portion of Pray 
the Mass, while all the other members of the family sit at table listen- 
ing. Your children will finish Part I while they are in the primary 
school, and then a senior child can begin Part II. The reading 
finished, there may be a few questions to be asked by the family, or the 
child who reads may ask some. 

We are all very earnest about this request, because we know it 
will be for your home one of the most beneficial practices, from which 
will flow blessings such as you can hardly expect. 

Please! It is so little asked of you. It will mean so much for 
you and your family and the welfare of your children, that we can 
hardly imagine how anyone at all interested could fail to give this sug- 
gestion a month’s trial. 

% % % + 

This letter, or one similarly worded, is to be sent to parents of all 
children who are studying the text book. A little encouragement from 
the family and the children will readily do their part. Such a practice 
carried on through the school-days of a Catholic family must arouse 
among the members a better appreciation of what praying-the-Mass- 
with-the-Priest means! And through the elder children an anticipation 
of the Sunday’s Mass may be made, with its consequent richer par- 
ticipation by the family. 

WHAT SHALL WE TEACH .IN EACH’ CYCLE? 

From the Infant School to the Leaving Classes there are four 
cycles of three years each. To help us to watch out for, and then 
adapt our teaching to the dominant characteristics of each cycle, let us 
adopt the following classification :— 
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1. The period of Observation (seeing things) is from 5 to 8 


years. 

2. The period of Habituation (memory work) is from 8 to 11 
years. 

3. The period of Understanding (asking “whys’’) is from 11 to 
14 years. 


4, The period of Introspection (personal application and living) 
is from 14 to 17 years. 

Those are not water tight divisions. No, they just stress domin- 

ant characteristics which our teaching must cater for. 

In each of these cycles we must adapt our presentation of the 
Mass to the growing child, to his developing intellectual interests, and 
to his maturing emotional tendencies. It is not enough that the child 
should learn and understand the Mass and its parts. No, our aim is 
to reach the heart of the child so that he may love this truth, and then 
live it. 

In the three years of each cycle teaching will follow the con- 
centric technique, a repetition each year from a fresh point of view. 
Much of our efforts will be occasional, suggestive, a dropping of hints, 
an indirect approach that so often succeeds in capturing the child’s in- 
terests, and sets him thinking. 

The child in the first cycle, the period of observation, 5 to 8 years, 
is to offer himself within the Mass just as much as the adolescent is 
encouraged to do during the introspectve period. But we readily see 
there is a big difference in the conception of the self-offering. 

In each year of every cycle the child must be kept busy, must be 
active, not only physically through object lessons and dramatization, 
not only intellectually through answering “whys” and expression exer- 
cises, but also spiritually, through interior acts of self surrender and 
self offering. The child of 5 years must learn to put himself on the 
Paten, to empty some of his selfishness into the Chalice, all, of course, 
in a childlike way adapted to his years. Otherwise the Mass will not 
be complete for him. 

Then the child must be trained, and here we must go to the 
novitiate for inspiration and guidance, to live the Mass the very day he 
hears it, and to continue to live it every day. The final test of our 
teaching will be seen in the living out of the Mass by our pupils. 

The practical inference from the above observations is that the 
Mass uust be constantly re-taught within each cycle. 
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The following notes on what to teach during each cycle may be 


found helpful :— 
lst Cycle: (5 to 8 years), The Period of Observation. 
The Head: Our aim is to make the children curious by asking them to 


The 


observe certain things on Sunday. We send them to Mass with 
questions to be answered. On Fridays we sow “whys” in the 
minds of the children, which whet their curiosity and make them 
observant. On Monday morning we check up on the answers. 
For example: A list of “whys” such as the following will direct 
the observation of the children on Sunday. “What is the priest 
wearing? What colour are they? What is he carrying? Why 
does he not ask the boy to carry it? Why is he bending low at the 
foot of the altar? Why does he kiss the altar?” 

By such a gradual progression of “whys” the children of this cycle 
can be directed to observe the actions of the priest at Mass. 
Through pictures of the altar, sacred vessels, and vestments, these 
observation lessons are continued. The making and use of a 
miniature altar, a toy priest, vestments, altar furnishings are valu- 
able activities. 

Mass Instruction cards may be given to individuals to build up 
the structure of the Mass. Thus the child learns the sequence of 
the Mass by building it from these cards. 

A class dramatization of the lst (Sign of the Cross) to the 11th 
step (The Creed), using the matter of the text for the recitations 
is helpful. 

Sand tray modelling of the parish Church, the altar, etc., will win 
the interest of these children. 

A class scrap book for pasting in pictures of the Mass, for colour- 
ing pictures is a useful aid also. 

Stories about the Mass, with accompanying pictures, build sure 
pathways to the heart of the child. Fruitful teaching here depends 
on good story work. 

Pray the Mass, Part I, Chapter 1, supplies sufficient matter for 
this cycle. Develop the stories hinted at under many of the 
“steps.” 

Heart: We aim at an initiation into the idea of sacrifice through 
making “acts.” Guide ‘these young children to the meaning of 
sacrifice through their personal experience of the pain, the hurt, 
the self conquest and the restraint involved in making an “act.” 
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It is a waste of time to burden children of this cycle with a 

definition of sacrifice. 

The spiritual initiation into the idea of sacrifice can be done 

effectively through the practice of the “secret” (Cfr. Some 

Methods of Teaching Religion, pp. 187-189, for the adaptation of 

the Particular Examen of the Novitiate to the class-room). 

The whole discipline of the school can be regulated through the 
practice of the “secret.” As the children close their eyes and think 
over the things which the teacher wants done, each one can be guided 
to select some “act” as his “secret” with God. 

For example: Tom will say to himself—‘I am going to give up 
talking in school as my secret.” Mary may say: “I’ll not push others 
as we leave, and I will not rush out of school to-day—that will be my 
secret.” Nell, who is rather greedy, may be moved to promise: “T’ll 
give half my lollies to the others to-day, and I’ll keep that a secret with 
God.” Obedience at home and in school, sulking, bad temper, paying 
attention—all these can be spiritualized through the practice of the 
“secret.” These “acts,” so difficult to the child, will prepare him to 
know what sacrifice means, and what a victory over self costs. These 
“acts” are to be put on the altar as gifts of self. 

At the end of each day the children will kneel, close their eyes, 
and answer within as the teacher asks :— 

“Did I keep my ‘secret’ with God today?” 

“Was I generous or stingy in making that ‘act’?” 

“Have I anything which | can put on the Paten when next I go to 
Mass ?” 

“Any ‘act,’ that took a lot to make—well, I'll keep that to pour 
into the Chalice?” 

“No ‘act,’ but I tried a bit—that is also acceptable to Him, so I 
can offer Him my efforts to be good.” 

And at Mass, I may ask myself—‘Am I empty handed? Yes, 
well I will not be discouraged, for another long day is ahead of me, and 
here at Mass I can offer Him my intentions to do whatever Mummy, or 
my teacher asks of me without grumbling ; I can offer something which 
I do not like doing, as going to bed when Mummy says so. If I have 
nothing now to offer, I can think of all these good intentions and 
resolutions, and offer them in advance.” 

All this spiritual training of young children to participate in the 
Mass can be done through the practice of the “secret” in the class room. 
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Keeping it a secret with God will safeguard the child from the dangers 

of parading, and will foster sincerity and spontaneity. 

2nd Cycles (8 to 11 years), The period of Habituation. 

The Head: This is the pedagogic cycle for memory work, which comes 
natural and easy to this group. To prepare for memorising, 
encourage children to do things, for the best means of understand- 
ing is to perform. Experience shows us that impression is vague 
and lifeless until it is dowered with life as it issues in expression. 
Activity is a very necessary form of self-expression for the child, 
and the more activity during those years the better the results. To 
lead the way use the black-board more, explain with pictures and 
illustrations, teach through class-dramatizations, and so transform 
the listening-in atmosphere of a “‘sit-stillery” class-room into the 
happy sound of busy children. 

This is the period to teach the structure of the Mass, and we do 
that most effectively through activities. Each child can build up for 
himself the plan of the Mass by using cards, which are easily home- 
made, or are available with pictures as the Mass Instruction Cards. 
Using white for the Proper, with the title only, and any colour scheme 
for the Ordinary, the child will place the cards in their order. 

The child sees spread out before him on a table the sequence and 
plan of the Mass. Take up the cards, shuffle them, and let another 
child try. This has the fascination of a game of patience, and gives 
the successful child the feeling of possessing the plan which he has 
built out of chaos. 

Dramatization of the “steps” is a valuable teaching aid. Used as 
a class exercise, let the children draw for “steps.” At first they will 
lean heavily on the actual words of the text book, but gradually they will 
make their own synopsis, colouring the matter of the text with their 
own individuality. 

A note book for pictures, cuttings on the Mass, and crayon draw- 
ings need but little encouragement from the teacher. 

Set the boys to make a miniature altar, and the girls to work the 
vestments, and using these models allow groups of two or three to go 
through the “steps,” moving the toy priest about. 

There are many Mass-charts available now—use them with the 
text, so that the meaning of the words you use may be illustrated, and 
the danger of words deceiving the children reduced. 

Stories are essential here. There are some outlined in Pray the 
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Mass. Be on the look out for a story, or anecdote which will fit in. 
under each “step,” and will hold the explanation for the class. Enlist 
the class in a search for stories suitable to the steps of the text-book. 
Cfr. Stories of the Mass—Office of the “Irish Messenger,” Dublin). 

A large place to memorising in this cycle. It is no hardship in 
children from 8 to 11 years, provided memorising is the final and 
finishing touch to a process of explanation through black-board, pic- 
tures, and activity. | Children should know the “steps’’ in order, their 
Latin names, and the “why” of them. 

Open Friday’s Mass lesson with a few minutes memory-drill on 
the Mass. Send the “steps” around the class from lst to 29th, 
according to what is prescribed. If a child does not know his “step,” 
he stands up at his turn and immediately sits down, and thus on to the 
next child the question goes. 

An interesting way of teaching the “whys” of the steps is to divide 
the class into rival camps, who shoot “whys” at each other after the 
memory-drill. Each child faces a rival. A system of marks records 
the hits and casualties. _ Every other week the rival camps face the 
firing squad. 

All children should be encouraged to master the answering of 
Mass, not only boys who may be altar-servers, but girls also. It can 


be proposed to children from 8 to 11 years that memorising the answer- 


ing of Mass is a most acceptable gift for the Paten. During this cycle 
the teacher can get children to commit to memory much of the Mass 
provided they make a personal appeal, something like this: 

“Fortunate is the child who sets before himself this ideal. I will 
know every ‘step,’ and its explanation, so that I may have that effort 
at least to offer as a gift during Mass. I will know the names in 
Latin of these ‘steps,’ because then I will recognise many words which 
I hear the priest say at Mass. My ears will be tuned to the sound of 
the Mass Language, and when I hear the priest and know what he is 
saying, that will be reward sufficient for the trouble of learning these 
Latin words. I will know the answering of Mass in Latin, so that I 
can look at the priest while making the responses. I will know some 
ef the prayers of the Ordinary, so that I may take a closer part in the 
Dialogue Mass. I will read over the prayers of the Ordinary aloud 
many times, so that when I say them at Mass with the priest, I shall 
be able to form the words on my lips as the priest does, that is, I will 
recite them silently.” 
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Through the practice of the “secret,” we can entice children of 
this cycle to assume as an “act” each week the memorising of a 
prayer, or portion of a prayer, from the Ordinary. Not as part of 
the class preparation, but recognised by the teacher, the children 
should memorise in three years the answering of Mass, the Latin names 
of the “steps” and their explanations, and many of the prayers of the 
Ordinary. 


THE HEART. 

Deepen their spiritual participation in the Mass. Cultivate the 
“whys” of each part so that the child is trained to be spiritually active 
during this Mass he attends, and leaves the Church to live the Mass 
that day. 

Direct children to keep in mind the four ends of sacrifice, adora- 
tion, thanksgiving, reparation and petition. Encourage them to culti- 
vate the habit of making “acts,’”’ so that they have always something 
for the Paten, never appearing empty handed. “Acts” are very 
precious offerings in His sight. Good intentions, resolutions are also 
pleasing to Him, and because they are we have always something to 
offer. 

We can indicate opportunities to collect self offerings for the 
Paten. For example—spiritual gifts like visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment when others rush home; close my eyes during school prayers; 
going into Church early for Mass while others stand and chat outside; 
kneel down mornings and evenings by my bed. School offers a wide 
field for “acts”—doing my homework well; doing it by myself; keep- 
ing silence; acts of moral courage; telling the truth; a cheerful obedi- 
ence; a kindly word or deed which may brighten the lives of some in- 
significant child. At home, a grand start for the day is getting up when 
one is called; facing a cold shower; a cheerful greeting for all at 
breakfast; no dawdling coming home from school; no surliness or 
grumbling when asked to go on messages. 

Knowing your children, help them to build from within the temple 
of character through the Mass. A fault of character, a discordant 
trait, an undesirable mannerism—indicate these to the child, and 
encourage him to combat them through the Mass, by “acts” that make 
up for lapses in these weaknesses. Paint the beauty of the natural 
virtues of courtesy, kindness, punctuality, cleanliness, and lead the 
child to strive for them through the Mass. 

Send the children into their homes as apostles for the Mass. By 
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talking about Sunday’s Mass, and through asking “whys,” they make 
the family curious, and thus they help to educate them to understand 
the Mass better. 

Let the children live the passing year through the Mass. Using 
a chart of the liturgical year, help them to live with the Church, to 
connect the Mass with the liturgical cycle, and thus to learn the faith by 
living it. Lead the children to appreciate the truth of the words of 
the late Pope Pius XI—‘The people are better instructed in the truths 
of faith by the annual celebration of the sacred mysteries than by even 
the weightiest pronouncements of the teaching of the Church.” 

Correlate the Mass with Scripture teaching through a class read- 
ing of the Epistle and Gospel of the Sunday. (Cfr. Liturgy for the 
class-room—for fuller notes on “Follow the Liturgical Year,” and 
reading the Scriptural extracts in the Sunday’s Mass). 

N.B.—Prescribed courses for the three years of this cycle are:— 

First Year (8 to 9 years): Know the steps from the Sign of the 
Cross (lst step) to the Credo (11th step) in order, and their meanings. 
Plenty of practice in behaviour in Church: taking holy water, genu- 
flection, going to the altar rails, using the Communion plate, returning 
te place. Class dramatization of 1st to 11th step. 

Second Year (9 to 10 years) : Know the steps by name, in their 
proper order, and their explanations from the Sign of the Cross (lst 
step) to the Consecration (18th step). Object lessons on the 
Sanctuary: the altar, the Sacred Vessels, and the Vestments. Talks 
on the Real Presence. 

Third Year (10 to 11 years) : Know the steps by name, in proper 
order, and their explanation from the Sign of the Cross (lst step) to 
the Last Blessing (29th step). All children to be able to read the 
serving of Mass from a book. Using a Liturgical Year chart help 
the children to live the passing season in their Missals. All children 
to be introduced to the Missal. Dramatization in class of the “steps’’ 
of the Mass. 
3rd Cycle: (11 to 14 years): The Period of Understanding. 

THE HEAD: 

This is a rational epoch when growing youth demands a reason 
for most things. We can teach youth to think in religion by 
emphasizing the “why” of what they learn, the “why” of what they 
do, and the “why” of all they see done at the altar. 

These are the years of enthusiasms, the period of hero-worship, 
when courage and daring appeal to youth. The Mass will ignite the 
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spark of enthusiasm in the hearts of generous youth if we bring them 
to watch Our Lord in the New Testament, and to enjoy the rich store 
of history which tells us what sacrifices men have made so that Mass 
might be offered. Pupils of this age are ready to appreciate the 
social character of the Mass, wherein the whole Christian family takes 
apart. Let them see that at Mass, they, and the youth of the world, 
are united with their Leader in His greatest Action. They share in 
this Action. Their highest expression of loyalty to Him is in the love 
and self-surrender which they offer to Him in the Mass. 

This is the “distressful April of adolescence,” and while we make 
allowances for the physical problems facing youth, we must, through 
the Mass, train the will to climb the uprights of self-discipline, self- 
control, and self-denial. 

For the many 14 will mean the school-leaving age. Character 
formation through the Mass must be one of the chief objectives of our 
teaching. 

THE HEART. 

Teaching to think in religion is the best preparation for life that 
we can give our youth. Ideas lead to action. Our conduct is the 
fruit of our actions as they are the blossoming of our thoughts. If 
we lead our pupils to think in religion, our teaching will be a success 
when tried in the after years. 

(Cf. Teaching to Think in Religion for the ideal we aim at during this 
period. Also Cf. Part II of Some Methods of Teaching Religion for 
the application of that ideal to Catechism Bible History, and the Mass), 

Encourage pupils to ask “why,” and lead them to solve their own 
queries. Introduce the method of the Catholic Evidence Guild. 
Pupils give lecturettes on the Mass, and then the class is encouraged 
to heckle them. Divide the class into rival sections to shoot “whys” 
at each other. 

As many will leave school at 14, we must see that they know the 
Missal, and have learned to appreciate it through use. Plenty of 
practice, not necessarily in class, in thumbing their way through the 
Missal. Set them exercises which send them foraging through their 
Missal seeking, e.g., the Collect for the Second Sunday after Easter. 
Encourage competition in this among the classes. 

; The following exercises will lead to a better understanding of the 
Aissal. 


1. Cf. Diagram on p. 62 of Pray the Mass, II, to teach the curve 
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of prayer, a giving and a receiving part, an offering to God, and then 
come His blessings on us. See this in the Mass of the Catechumens, 
and in the Mass of the Faithful. Get the pupils to make diagrams, 
and to put into them the parts of the Mass in order. See how the 
prayers of the Ordinary soar heavenwards like the arch of the rainbow, 
and then descend to earth in fruitful petitions. 

2. Cf. the diagram of the Canon and its explanation in Pray 
the Mass, I, pp. 74-78. Get the children to dramatize this diagram. 
Twelve children, six on either side of the model altar; on the ground 
floor stands a child on either side, one representing the Preface and the 
other the Doxology. On rising steps stand six children, representing 
the six prayers of Remembrance, three before and three after the Con- 
secration. Each child holds a standard in his hand, on one side is 
written the title: First Prayer of Remembrance, and on the other side, 
the opening words: “Te Igitur.” The four prayers of Offering are 
treated in like fashion. Children then see the Canon, they act its plan, 
and they can face the difficult prayers more easily. 

3. A class recitation of the Ordinary, so that their ears may be 
tuned in to the sound of the Latin. Verse speaking is so popular to- 
day that we should have little difficulty in applying such technique to 
the speaking of the Mass prayers. 

4. Aclass calendar of the passing week makes the class conscious 
of the liturgical life of the Church. Seasonal talks on the Mass are 
most helpful. 

5. A Mass clock, showing them the times and places where the 
Mass is said from the rising to the setting sun. Help them to visualise 
priests and missionaries at their altars in distant lands, white priests 
and coloured priests, but all offering the same Mass. Through the 
Mass clock win their hearts to the splendid practice of making each 
morning the intention of uniting with every Mass that will be offered 
during these twenty-four hours to adore, to thank, to make reparation, 
and to petition the Father Almighty. 

The Mass clock should cultivate the social aspect of the Mass. 
Let them see the Catholicity of the Church, in every land, honouring 
every flag, the Church continues to push forward the frontiers of 
Christ’s Kingdom. Show pictures of Churches in the new lands, and 
in the old centres of faith in Europe. Inspire pride in its growth. 
Explain then how at Mass the whole Church unites in worship, for all 


participate in the Mass. J. T. McMAHON. 


(To be concluded). 
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IMPORTANT DOCUMENTS RECEIVED FROM THE 
APOSTOLIC DELEGATION. 


In the very first pages of this issue, our readers will find some 
very interesting documents handed to us for official publication by His 
Excellency the Apostolic Delegate. First of all, we have two forms 
of Profession of Faith to be used in future in Australasia—one in the 
reception of converts, and the other in the reconciliation of apostates. 
They will supersede the form printed in the Appendix to the Fourth 
Plenary Council (p. 151 & ff) and in the Australasian Catholic Direc- 
tory. We feel sure that priests, generally, will welcome the very short 
form prescribed for the reception of converts. 


Then we have the new Pagella of faculties delegated to their Lord- 
ships the Bishops by the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda. 
This Pagella will be known as the Formula Major, and will take the 
place of the old Formula Secunda (Major) which legally lapsed in 
1940, though it will remain effective till the day when their Lordships 
will receive the new faculties. We expect that the latter have already 
reached the various Ordinaries, or, at least, that they will have reached 
them by the time this issue of the Record is published. If, however, 
owing to the inevitable delays and uncertainties of the overseas mails 
at present, our surmise should not turn out correct, we feel sure their 
Lordships the Bishops will be glad to have anticipated knowledge of 
their faculties through these pages. 


The faculties are granted for ten years, and they will not lapse 
should the Holy See become vacant in the meantime. Moreover, they 
will hold good during the ten years for the successors, should there be 
any, of the Ordinaries to whom they are now granted. Finally, 
Vicars General can use the faculties, exceptis in the nature of things 
exceptendis. 


THE FORMULA MAJOR COMPARED WITH THE OLD 
FORMULA SECUNDA (MAJOR). 

A comparison of the new Formula with the old reveals immedi- 
ately that there are quite a number of points in which they differ. 
While the old Pagella contained only thirty-eight specially delegated 
faculties (or, at most, forty-two, when we include the Additional 
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Faculties granted to the Ordinaries who made special request for 
them), the new Pagella contains fifty-three. Of these, some are 
identical with the previous faculties; others repeat the previous facul- 
ties with some slight modifications ; while others are entirely new. We 
think we might be doing something useful if we group them under the 


‘three headings indicated. 


GROUP I: PREVIOUS FACULTIES THAT REMAIN 
UNCHANGED. 

(Note: In GROUPS I and II the numbers outside the brackets 
are the corresponding numbers of the faculties in the present Forniula; 
the numbers inside the brackets are the corresponding numbers in the 
old Formula). 

1 (1) The faculty to allow priests to bless Baptismal Water 
according to the short formula in the Appendix to the Roman Ritual. 
4 (4) The faculty to permit the celebration of Mass at sea. 

(Note: According to the previous faculties, this permission could 
be used “provided the sea be calm, and the place becoming”; now, the 
proviso is “that due precautions be taken, there be no danger of irrever- 
ence, and the place be becoming”). 

7 (5) The faculty to allow the use of the thurible in Missts 
cantatis without sacred ministers, provided two clerics vested in sur- 
plice serve the Mass. 

9 (6) The faculty to allow the celebration of three Masses in 
churches immediately after midnight on Christmas night, care being 
taken that due reverence be observed. 

(Note: The faculty mentioned in the old Pagella of allowing the 
distribution of Holy Communion at these Masses is now omitted for 
the reason, apparently, that the contention of those commentators who 
maintain that it is allowed by the general law (Can. 867), is admitted 
to be sound). 

11 (8) The faculty to allow the celebration of a private Requiem 
Mass three times a week outside Lent on Major and Minor Doubles 
except on Sundays, etc. 

12 (9) The faculty to allow the celebration of the Votive Mass 
of Our Lady on Sundays and Feast Days by those priests who, because 
of defective sight or other infirmity, cannot read the Mass of the day 
as in the Roman Missal. 

(Note: In GROUP III, we shall see a similar faculty in reference 
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to Requiem Masses on ferial days). 

19 (13) The faculty to confer Tonsure and all the Minor Orders 
on the same occasion. 

22 (15) The faculty to dispense from Matrimonial Impediments. 
This faculty may be subdelegated. 

(Note: Though the same faculties are given now in this matter 
as previously, still there is a slight modification in regard to dispensa- 
tion from the impediment of age, i.e., a Bishop can now dispense from 
this impediment, but only when the parties have reached the age re- 
quired for marriage under the old law, namely, fourteen years in the 
case of the male, and twelve years in the case of the female). 

23 (16) The faculty to grant a Sanatio in radice in case of 
marriage invalid because of an impediment. This faculty may be 
subdelegated. 

(Note: The Pagella warns Bishops that they cannot use their 
faculties should one or other of the parties have become insane. Were 
this to happen, recourse must be had to the Holy See in each individual 
case). 

24 (7) The faculty to grant a Sanatio in case of Mixed Marriages 
attempted before a civil Registrar or non-Catholic minister. This 
faculty may be subdelegated. 

(Note: The Pagella here adds the proviso issued by the Holy 
Office in 1930 to the effect that no Sanatio can be granted unless it be 
morally certain that the non-Catholic party will not impede the Catholic 
education of all the children whether already born or yet to be born. 
pee 4.C Record 1931p. 10), 

29 (18) The faculty to absolve from censures reserved to the 
Holy See simplici or speciali modo. This faculty may be subdelegated. 

30 (19) The faculty to dispense from, or commute, private vows 
teserved to the Holy See. This faculty may be subdelegated. 

31 (20) The faculty to bless, merely by making the sign of the 
cross, rosaries, crosses, small statues, sacred medals, and to attach to 
them not only the Indulgences wont to be granted by the Holy See but 
also, in the case of rosaries, the Indulgences known as the Brigitine and 
Crozier. This faculty may be subdelegated. 

33 (22) The faculty to impart the Papal Blessing with a Plenary 
Indulgence three times a year outside the occasions allowed by the Code 
(Can. 914). The conditions for gaining the Indulgence are prescribed 
in the Pagella. 
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34 (23) The faculty to grant a Plenary Indulgence, under the 


prescribed conditions, on the occasion of Solemn First Communion and 


administration of Confirmation. 

35 (24) The faculty to grant a Plenary Indulgence, on the usual 
conditions, to converts from heresy. This faculty may be subdele- 
gated. 

36 (25) The faculty to grant a Plenary Indulgence to priests who 
spend at least five days in Spiritual Retreat and comply with the pre- 
scribed conditions. This faculty may be subdelegated. 

37 (26) The faculty to impart the Apostolic Blessing with a 
Plenary Indulgence, on compliance with the prescribed conditions, to 
those of the faithful who attend more than half of the devout exercises 
of a Mission. This faculty may be subdelegated. 


38 (27) The faculty to grant a Plenary Indulgence on the occa- 
sion of the Episcopal Visitation of parishes or secular or religious 
communities—on compliance with the prescribed conditions. This 
faculty may be subdelegated. 

N.B—The faculty which Bishops previously had (n. 29) to 
grant that all the Indulgences, mentioned in the previous numbers, 
might be applied per modum suffragu to the souls in Purgatory does 
not appear in the new Pagella. It would appear, therefore, that one 
can now gain these Indulgences only for oneselfi—See Cans. 913 and 
930. 

46 (33) The faculty to allow priests to wear lay dress in certain 
difficult circumstances. 

N.B—The faculty mentioned in the old Formula (34) authorizing 
Bishops to assign a pension from his parish to a pastor resigning 
because of ill health, does not appear in the new Pagella for the 
reason, evidently, that, as a result of decisions given by the Holy See, 
the procedure is allowed by the Code. 

50 35) The faculty to reserve the Blessed Sacrament in the 
private oratory of the Ordinary. 

51 (36) Concession that the Ordinary, on the usual conditions, 
may gain himself the Indulgences which, in virtue of his faculties, he 
grants to others. 

52 (37) Concession of using personally, in the circumstances and 
within the limits outlined in the Pagella, the faculties and permissions 


which he may grant to others. 
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53 (38) The faculty to use the Throne and Baldachino and Cappa 
Magna in Pontifical functions, and also to allow priests, celebrating in 
churches under his jurisdiction, to mention his name tamquam Antis- 
titis in ferial prayers and in the Canon of the Mass—all this in so far 
as he has not a right to them by common law. 


GROUP II: PREVIOUS FACULTIES RENEWED WITH 
SOME MODIFICATION. 


(N.B.—In the following, we shall italicise the alterations). 


2 (2) The faculty to bless the Holy Oils with the number of 
ministers he can have, and, if there be urgent necessity, even on days 
outside Holy Thursday. 

(Note: The old Formula read: “with the Priests he could have’). 


3 (3) The faculty to allow one or other of his Priests in any 
locality very distant from his residence (2.e., only a very few, so that 
only one Priest tn each Station will have the faculty), to administer the 
Sacrament of Confirmation, on condition, however, there be no Bishop 
available and the Instruction De Sacramento Confirmationis found in 
the Appendix to the Roman Ritual be observed. 

4 (4) The faculty to allow Mass to be said an hour after mid- 
night. 

(Note: In the old Formula this was restricted to cases of 
necessity). 


10 (7) The faculty to allow the Holy Week Functions to be 
carried out in distant churches according to the special rite outlined by 
Benedict XIII for smaller parochial churches . . . . and, if even this 
rite cannot be observed, to permit one low Mass to be said instead of 
the Solemn Mass, on Holy Thursday. 


(Note: There is no question here of the ordinary parochial church, 
for which precisely Benedict XIII prescribed the special rite, but of 
churches other than the parochial church. In reference to these, there 
is a twofold alteration from the previous faculty: (a) Hitherto, 
Bishops could allow the above mentioned rite to be observed in 
churches, generally, in their territory, whereas now they can allow it 
only in distant churches. (b) Hitherto, Bishops could allow, in the 
circumstances mentioned towards the end of the faculty, the celebration 


of a low Mass on Holy Saturday. They no longer have faculties for 
this). 
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13 (10) The faculty to permit, for a just cause, that, with the 
exception of Perpetual Exposition and the Forty Hours’ Devotion, the 
Blessed Sacrament may be exposed with two lights of any kind. 

(Note: Previously it was said: with two lights “ex quacunque 
substantia confectis.” The alteration implies that, for a just cause, 
Exposition could be permitted even with two electric lights). 

16 (11) The faculty to allow religious sisters to do the first wash- 
ing of palls, corporals and purifiers. This faculty may be subdele- 
gated. 

(Note: Previously this was restricted to Sisters Sacristans. More- 
over, in the old Formula, faculties were given to permit Sisters Sac- 
ristans to touch the sacred vessels, but this was not necessary, as it is 
allowed by the general Law (Cn. 1306). Hence it is not mentioned in 
the present faculty). 

18 (12) The faculty to allow that Holy Communion be given two 
or three times a week to sick persons, of whose early recovery there is 
no certainty, even though they have broken their fast by taking medicine 
or something else by way of drink; and if there be question of priests 
and religious, to allow them, in like circumstances to communicate daily. 

(Note: Previously this permission could be given only in favour 
of sick persons confined to their beds (decumbentes). This apparently 
is no longer a necessary condition, and consequently we conclude that 
our Bishops could give the above permission in favour of those pati- 
ents, whom we meet frequently enough, and who, though suffering from 
some complaint which will not allow them to fast, are not confined to 
bed—a very useful faculty). 

21 (14) The faculty to allow deacons to be promoted to Priest- 
hood eighteen months before reaching the canonical age. 

(Note: The previous faculty allowed a dispensation of only 
twelve months). 

32 (21) The faculty to allow one or other, i.e., only a few of their 
Priests, in case of necessity, to consecrate, according to the form pre- 
scribed in the Roman Pontifical, chalices and patens, and, according to 
the shorter formula, altar stones. The oils used must be blessed by a 
Bishop. 

39 (28) The faculty to permit that the faithful may gain those 
Indulgences for which bi-monthly confession is necessary, even though, 
for some lawful impediment, they confess only once a month. This 
faculty can be subdelegated. 
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(Note: The construction of this Latin sentence seems defective. 
One would expect dummodo instead of etsi, or a word like tantum 
after semel. We hope we have given the correct translation). 

40 (30) The faculty to bless crucifixes with a Plenary Indulgence 
te be gained by any of the faithful in danger of death, by kissing the 
crucifix, or by invoking the Most Holy Name of Jesus at least in the 
heart, if it is impossible to do so orally, This faculty may be subdele- 
gated. 

41, 42, 43. (Note: These numbers incorporate what used to be 
contained in the “Additional Faculties” and restate in more definite 
form the delegated powers of the Bishops regarding the erection of 
Confraternities whose erection is normally reserved to the Holy See, the 
blessing of beads and scapulars proper to such confraternities, the 
delegation of these faculties to priésts, and finally the subdelegation to 
priests of the faculty to erect the Stations of the Via Crucis, and to 
attach the relative Indulgences to crosses and crucifixes for the benefit 
of the sick and otherwise lawfully impeded. 

44 (31) The faculty to permit the private recitation of Matins 
and Lauds of the following day, immediately after mid-day. 

(Note: from the previous Formula Bishops could allow priests to 
do this when “they had completed the recital of the Office of the occur- 
ring day, and there was a legitimate cause”). 

45 (32) The faculty to allow priests, for a legitimate and grave 
reason, to substitute the entire Rosary or other prayers for the recital 
of the Divine Office. 

(Note: The previous faculty mentioned simply the Rosary). 


In the Animadversiones there is a slight variation in II] which 
allows, in the exercise of the faculties, a small tax to meet postal and 
chancery expenses, to be levied on those who can afford it. 


GROUP III: NEW FACULTIES. 

4. The faculty to allow Mass to be said: (a) ona portable altar, 
in case of necessity; (b) without a Mass Server; (c) out in the open, 
provided due precautions be taken, there is no danger of irreverence, 
and the place be becoming; (d) also on an altar that is fractured or 
without relics of the Saints; and (e) even though heretics, schismatics, 
infidels and excommunicated persons be present, if otherwise it would 
be impossible to celebrate. 


5. The faculty to allow Mass to be said with only one light of any 
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kind, provided there is no bees’ wax; and even to allow Mass to be said 
without any light in a case of real necessity, on which matter the 
Ordinary himself has a grave obligation in conscience. 

6. The faculty to allow the use of water alone in both purifica- 
tions of the chalice, provided there be extreme scarcity of wine. 

8. The faculty to allow priests while travelling to say Mass in 
vestments of any liturgical colour. 

9. The faculty to allow three Masses to be said after midnight on 
Christmas night in public oratories that have not this privilege by 
Canon Law (Can. 821, II, III). 

12. The faculty to allow that a Requiem Mass be said on ferial 
days by priests who, because of defective sight or other infirmity, can- 
not read the Mass of the day as in the Roman Missal. 

14. The faculty to allow the Blessed Sacrament to be reserved 
without any light in places where no suitable substance for the lamps 
can be obtained—but this only in case of real necessity on which the 
Ordinary himself has a grave obligation in conscience. 

15. The faculty to allow the Blessed Sacrament to be reserved 
for the sick without a light, when there is danger of sacrilege. How- 
ever, It must be kept in a becoming place. 

17. The faculty to allow priests to dispense with the stole and 
surplice and a companion when carrying and administering the Most 
Blessed Sacrament to the sick, whenever they would certainly expose 
themselves to danger were they to vest in stole and surplice. 

20. The faculty to confer, for a just cause, all the Major Orders, 
even Priesthood, on ferial days, even though they be immediately fol- 
lowing one another. 

22. The faculty to dispense from the Matrimonial Impediment of 
Age, provided the persons concerned are over the age prescribed by the 
old Law, i.e., fourteen years for males and twelve years for females. 
This faculty may be subdelegated. 

25. The faculty to dispense from the Interpellations when the 
infidel party cannot be located or cannot reply within the time fixed 
for doing so. This faculty may be subdelegated. 

26. Likewise, the faculty to dispense from the Interpellations 
when it is certain from a summary and extra-judicial process that they 
cannot be made without evident danger of serious harm to the convert 
or to Christians generally. This faculty may be subdelegated. 
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27. The faculty to allow, for a grave cause, that the Interpella- 
tions be made before the Baptism of the convert, and even, for a grave 
cause, to dispense from the Interpellations before the Baptism of the 
convert, provided, in this latter case, that it results from a summary 
and extra-judicial process that they cannot be made at all, or that they 
would be useless. This faculty may be subdelegated. 

28. The faculty of imparting the Nuptial Blessing outside Mass, 
or of reciting the prayers according to the formulae to be found in the 
Appendix to the Roman Ritual. This faculty may be subdelegated. 

47. The faculty to allow their priests, with a view to extending 
Christ’s Kingdom, to practice medicine and surgery, provided they be 
skilled in these professions, and provided that in case of members of 
the other sex, they carefully avoid anything unbecoming a religious or 
a priest, or which might cause scandal. 

48. The faculty to dispense poorer Catholics from the law which 
forbids servile work on Sundays or days of precept, with the exception 
of Easter Sunday and Pentecost, but only after they have heard Mass, 
if this be possible, and if it be not possible, provided they have said 
prayers instead. This faculty may be subdelegated. 

49. The faculty to give permission to those who need it to keep 
and read certain classes of prohibited books. The permission can be 
given for only three years, and those who receive it must take care that 
the books will not fall into the hands of others. 


% ~% ~% % 


QUERY. 
BURIAL OF PRIESTS IN CHURCHES NOT ALLOWED. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 
Is there any modern ecclesiastical legislation forbidding the burial 


of priests within the walls of a church which’ is used for public 
worship? 


CLETUS. 
REPLY. 

The present general law of the Church, as incorporated in Can. 
1205 of the Code, will not allow the burial of priests in churches. 
According to this law, the bodies of the faithful, generally, are to be 
buried in consecrated or blessed cemeteries, and the only exception 
allowed is one in favour of residential Bishops, Abbots or Prelates 
nullius, members of royal families, Cardinals and the Pope. 
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In this connection, it may not be out of place to recall here, too, a 
decree issued by the S. Cong. of Rites on October 20, 1922, which for- 
bids the erection in churches of tablets containing inscriptions and the 
names of persons not buried in the church. The question was asked: 
“Is it lawful to erect in churches or crypts devoted to divine worship 
tablets containing inscriptions and the names of deceased persons whose 
bodies are not buried in the church nor can be buried there in view of 
the ruling contained in Can. 1205, § 2?” And the reply given was: “It 
is not lawful as has been decided in previous replies, and in view of 
decree 773.” The Monitore Ecclesiastico,! when reporting this decision 
at the time, added in a footnote: “We understand that this important 
decree applies also to the names of those who fell in the war. How- 
ever, though the reply makes reference to previous decisions, still, if 
something to the contrary has been already done, we are of the opinion 
that, because of the great inconvenience involved, it need not be un- 
done, but, for the future, the present reply must be observed.” 


JOHN J. NEVIN. 


1Vide Il. Momitore, 1922, p. 334. 
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I—ALTAR WINE. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

Please answer the following query in the pages of the 4.C.R. 

Recently I have been visited by several altar wine travellers, each 
bringing with him a specimen bottle of his product, and each claiming 
that his particular product had been approved by some Bishop or other, 
though the letters certifying this were in some cases more than ten 
years old. I was very much surprised by the wide variation in taste 
of these different altar wines, and so I write to ask: 

1. Can it be taken for granted that all altar wines marketed in 
Australia at the present time as suitable for use in the celebration of 
Mass are suitable for this purpose? 

2. What is to be said about the wide variation in taste of these 
altar wines? 

3. And what is the value of a Bishop’s letter approving the use 
of any particular altar wine, seeing that it is possible that the quality of 
the altar wine may not be always exactly the same? 

EGBERT. 
REPLY. 

It is relatively easy to ensure that the hosts used for Mass are 
valid and licit matter; it is far from easy to establish that altar wine is 
pure vinum de vite. Wine-manufacturing is naturally a long and 
complicated process. Moreover, in recent times, the findings of indus- 
trial chemistry have had wide application in this industry, so that the 
dangers of adulteration are increased. It may be of interest to con- 
sider in a brief survey the process of wine-making, and to review some 
of the chemical processes which are commonly employed. 


WINE-MAKING. 

Wine is an alcoholic liquor produced by the natural and rightful 
fermentation of grape juice or “must.” Accordingly there are three 
important phases in its production—the gathering of the grapes, crush- 
ing them, their fermentation. Grapes must be gathered only when 
they are ripe, i.e., when their sugar and acid content are in correct pro- 
portions for obtaining a clean fermentation. The crushing must be 
carried out by machines made of non-corrodible metal; otherwise the 
wine may be affected by metal diseases. The crushed grapes and juice 
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are removed to large vats in which fermentation spontaneously takes 
place. This is brought about by the action of yeasts, which convert 
the sugar of the must into alcohol and carbon dioxide. On the skin 
of the grapes there are many yeast cells. Some yeasts, known as pure 
wine yeasts (technically, Saccharomyces Ellipsoideus) bring about 
normal fermentation and produce good wine. Others known as wild 
yeasts, interfere with normal fermentation, producing high acidity and 
disagreeable flavours. 

In making dry wines fermentation is allowed to continue until all 
the sugar has been converted. In the case of sweet wines, fermenta- 
tion is stopped when the desired percentage of sugar remains.  Fer- 
mentation ceases when the wine is drawn off from the yeasts and other 
residual material known as the “lees.” This process is called 
“racking.” 

Wines, both sweet and dry, must be stored in the wood for various 
periods of years. It is during this time that the characteristic aroma 
and flavour are acquired. During the “ageing” process racking is re- 
peated at intervals. It is during this period, too, that some of the 
chemical processes for “ameliorating” the wine are introduced. When 
finally matured the wine is bottled. ? 


COMPOSITION OF WINES. 

Wine is not an unum per se, but contains many substances in 
solution. These are found in varying quantities in different wines and 
vintages. Their proportions vary even in the same wine at different 
stages of its development. However, it is possible to specify the maxti- 
mum and minimum limits within which these constituents are naturally 
contained. 

Theologians distinguish elementa stricte dicta and elementa late 
dicta. The former are those formed by the vital activity of the grape. 
Amongst these are numbered alcohol, sugar and acids—citric, tartaric, 
tannic, malic, etc. There is also cream of tartar, with which must is 
saturated. As fermentation proceeds and the alcoholic content of the 
solution is increased, the cream of tartar precipitates, being less soluble 
in the alcoholic solution. This precipitate, called also “argol,” forms, 
with the yeasts, the greater part of the lees. There are other com- 
ponents, present in smaller quantity, which have an important part in 
determining the quality of the wine. Such are the colouring matter and 
tannins, extracted from the skin of the grapes, which undergo oxida- 
tion as the wine ages. The esters, which give a wine its characteristic 
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bouquet and flavour, are compounds formed by the reaction of the acids 
present with alcohol. 


Elementa late dicta are such as are not considered to have been 
elaborated by the vine, but are present to help in fermenting or dis- 
solving the essential elements. Such are the yeasts, which are extrinsic 
to the grape and do not become part of the wine. Such, too, is the 
water, which the vine takes from the soil and which serves as a medium 
for solution. 

ADULTERATION OF WINES. 

In the light of these facts some of the chemical processes and 
adulterations commonly carried out by vintners may be considered in 
relation to the requirements of valid and licit matter for Mass. Dis- 
tinction must be made between what invalidates the substance and what 
renders it illicit. Similarly, adulterations which are illicit may be 
gravely or venially so. In the latter case a just and reasonable cause 
will suffice to make the process permissible. It may also be reason- 
able to apply the principle: parum pro nihilo habetur. Finally, in the 
case of the’ elementa stricte dicta, a more lenient view may be taken if 
the added substance has originated in the vine, e.g., grape alcohol, grape 
sugar, etc. 

USE OF SULPHUR DIOXIDE. 


A major problem of wine-making is to regulate the conditions of 
fermentation in such a way that the pure wine yeast will thrive, while 
the wild yeasts and injurious bacteria will be eliminated. An important 
factor in creating favourable conditions is control of the temperature 
of the ferment. While the sugar is being converted much heat is 
generated and, unless this is dissipated rapidly, the temperature may 
rise to 105°F. In these conditions the wine deteriorates, for the action 
of injurious bacteria is facilitated, while the pure yeast may cease to 
function altogether—a situation termed “sticking.” 


Some physical devices are employed to dissipate the heat. Pipes 
of non-corrodible metal are sometimes inserted in the must, and cold 
water is circulated continuously. Chemical processes are utilised to 
slow down the progress of fermentation. As a result the higher tem- 
peratures do not develop, and the heat generated may be effectively 
dissipated by conduction and radiation. 


The most common process is to add a salt of sulphurous acid, 
potassium meta-bisulfite, to the must before fermentation begins. Owing 
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to the reaction of this salt with the acids of the must sulphur dioxide is 
generated. This gas acts upon all the micro-organisms present, but 
wild yeasts and bacteria are more susceptible to its paralyzing action 
than the pure yeasts. After a few hours a culture of pure wine yeast, 
which has been grown in sterilised grape juice, is added. Fermentation 
then commences by the agency of this “starter” yeast, and proceeds 
without undue interference from other organisms. 

Two questions arise, therefore, regarding the use of this process 
in making altar wine, the one concerning the use of sulphur dioxide, the 
other the introduction of extraneous yeast. 

The addition of sulphur dioxide is licit, as declared by the Holy 

Office in a reply of 1922. Formerly some writers condemned the 
practice, as this gas is not a natural ingredient of wine. Others ex- 
cused it on the principle of parum pro nthilo habetur. In point of fact 
the amount added is one pound to two tons of grapes. 
Regarding the “starter” yeast there is no decision of the Holy 
Office. This practice, however, is licit. For the fermentation which 
occurs through its agency is still rightly termed “natural,” seeing that 
it is brought about by pure wine yeasts, even though these do not 
originate in the grapes which are being fermented. This is plainly seen 
when it is recalled that the yeasts are growths external to the grape, 
and that they do not form part of the wine. 


FORTIFYING WINE WITH ALCOHOL. 

The percentage of alcohol produced by natural fermentation may 
range from 5% to 20% of the total volume of wine, according as the 
quantity of fermentable sugar varies. Alcohol is added to wines of 
low alcoholic content, and to sweet wines containing even 12% or 15% 
alcohol. This “fortifies” the wine, strengthening it against bacterial 
invasion or further action of yeasts. 

This practice is permitted by the Holy Office on certain conditions, 
set out in two replies of that Congregation. The Bishop of Marseilles 
asked, in 1890, if brandy might be added to white wines described as 
weak and, consequently, hard to preserve. The Holy Office replied 
in the affirmative, provided that—(1) grape brandy be used, (2) the 
quantity of alcohol added, together with that naturally occurring in the 
grapes, do not exceed 12%, (3) the addition be made when the wine 
is quite new. In 1896 the Archbishop of Tarragona submitted a diffi- 
culty. Sweet wines of that district, he stated, contained more than 
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12% alcohol, but needed to be fortified in order to be transported. The 
Holy Office, in reply, permitted that grape brandy be added to make the 
total alcoholic content as much as 17% or 18%, provided that the addi- 
tion be made when the first phase of fermentation—the “tumultuous” 
fermentation—had begun to abate. 


It is worthy of note that alcohols derived from other fruits or from 
vegetables or grains are frequently used for fortifying wines. 


FORTIFYING WINE BY INCREASING SUGAR CONTENT 
OF MUST. 


In some missionary countries the practice was adopted of adding 
cane sugar to the must in order to ensure the production of alcohol in 
sufficient quantity to preserve the wine. In reply to queries the Holy 
Office did not condemn the practice, stating, however, that the addition 
of grape brandy is preferable. Consensus of opinion is that small 
additions—2% or 3%—are permissible when they are required to 
ensure a healthy product. 


The sugar content may be increased, too, by concentrating the 
must, i.e., reducing the water content. This may be done by evapora- 
tion, by adding raisins to the must, etc. These processes are permis- 
sible for a reasonable cause, provided that the must is not so concen- 
trated that natural fermentation is impeded. It is inadvisable there- 
fore to remove more than a third part of the water. It should be noted 
that water is classed amongst the elementa late dicta. Its removal, 
therefore, within certain limits does not occasion as much concern as 
_ the removal of certain other elements. 


Conversely, water is added in order to dilute the must when the 
sugar content is so high as to impede fermentation. Addition of water 
up to 4% is licit. 


ACIDITY OF WINES. 


Wine contains many acids. Certain volatile acids are injurious to 
wine. Such is acetic acid, which results from bacterial action by which 
alcohol of the wine is combined with oxygen of the air. In order to 
decrease the volume of acetic acid present, wine manufacturers add 
chemicals which are ordinarily used to neutralise acids, such as calcium 
carbonate. This practice is inadmissible, as it removes not only acetic 
acid but other acids which are integral parts of the wine, and it results 
in the deposit of foreign ingredients. 
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Non-volatile acids—citric, tartaric, tannic, malic—are contained in 
wine, either uncombined with a base or in the form of acid salts. These 
acids help to procure a clean fermentation, and are also an important 
factor in determining the colour and taste of wine. It is a common 
practice to add citric acid before fermentation, when the acid content 
of the must is low. Moreover, the citric acid used commercially is com- 
monly obtained from lemon culls, not from grapes. However, it seems 
reasonable to permit the addition even in the manufacture of altar 
wine, though some authors condemn it. The reason for the addition is 
certainly of some weight, and, moreover, the addition is very small— 
two or three pounds of acid per ton of grapes. F 


WINE-BLENDING. 


Blending wines is a highly specialised art. By the artful inter- 
mingling of good and inferior wines a merchant may dispose of large 
quantities of inferior wine at a good price. Moreover, blending is 
commonly practised in order to achieve a more perfect balance of the 
constituents. Thus, for instance, wine of high acidity is blended with 
a full sweet wine. 

This process does not in se make wine invalid or illicit matter for 
Mass. The product is still winum de vite, containing the natural con- 
stituents of wine and, it is presumed, in the quantities determined by 
nature. In practice, however, the process provides grounds for 
suspicion, as an artful blender may conceal large quantities of solutions 
which do not originate in grapes, of alcohol derived from other sources 
or of the wine-like liquid produced when sugar and water are added to 
the lees, so that a new fermentation begins. 


CONCLUSION. 

There are other processes in wine-making which raise questions as 
to whether wine so treated is made invalid or illicit matter for Mass. 
Chemicals are added to preserve the wine, improve its taste or colour, 
remove impurities, bacteria, etc. _ Enough has been written to make it 
clear that we are dependent in an alarming degree on the honesty and 
reliability of vineyardist and vintner. Adulteration may be so skilful 
as to escape detection even by chemical analysis. 

In regard to the queries of our correspondent it may be said, 
firstly, that the wide variety in taste, of which he speaks, it not a matter 
tu occasion great alarm. The taste of a wine is determined by the type 
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of grape from which it is made, and upon the unhindered development 
ef certain constituents. As to the Ordinary’s letter, it relieves the 
priest of much responsibility in purchasing altar wine. However, as 
there is always scope for ignorance, carelessness or dishonesty on the 
part of grower, manufacturer or merchant, further inquiries may be 
sometimes advisable. This holds whether the Ordinary’s letter be of 
recent date or not. Finally, as regards altar wines marketed in 
Australia, investigations lead to the belief that they are, generally 
speaking, suitable matter for use at Mass; but it is clear from the fore- 
going exposition that each product should be judged on its merits. 


% % % * 


II—HOLY COMMUNION BEFORE MASS. 


Dear Rev. Sir, 

It is customary for the Sisters to receive Holy Communion before 
Mass. It has been urged upon me that I, as parish priest, should 
ascertain the reason for this practice, and decide whether it is suffi- 
cient. I have simply complied with the Sisters’ request, presuming that 
they would not make it without good reason. At the same time I 
should prefer them to receive during Mass. Will you set out the 
rubrics which apply in this case. Should I consider making any 
change? 

PAROCHUS. 
fa Ba OR 

It is undoubtedly preferable that the faithful receive Holy Com- 
munion during Mass. This is in accord with theological principles. The 
faithful at Mass are considered as offering sacrifice with the priest, 
though, of course, their roles are different. It is more consistent, then, 
that they, like the priest, should complete the Sacred Mysteries by 
receiving Holy Communion. This active role of the faithful in offering 
sacrifice is more apparent in ancient practice. A practical considera- 
tion which should dissuade the faithful from communicating immedi- 
ately before Mass is that, generally speaking, they do not attend intel- 


ligently to the sequence of prayers and ceremonies in the Mass which 
follows. 


Nevertheless, the laws of the Church do not rigorously enforce 


the preferable practice. The Code simply states that any priest may 
distribute Holy Communion during Mass, also immediately before and 
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after in the case of a low Mass (Cn.846, 1). No stipulation is made 
in regard to the cause required in the latter case. The Roman Ritual 
states: “Intra Missam communio populi statim post communionem 
sacerdotis celebrantis fieri debet (nisi quandoque ex rationabili causa 
proxime ante vel statim post Missam privatam sit facienda) . . .” 


(Tit. IV, Cap. 11, 11). It is plain that no very serious reason is 
required. 


If, therefore, it is considered desirable to abolish or restrict the 
existing custom, it would be preferable to explain the dogmatic and 
liturgical reasons which inculcate the more usual practice. Certainly, 
to impose a serious obligation in regard to the matter would be un- 
warranted. 

JAMES CARROLL. 


Gorrespoudenre 
THE VALUE OF SUPERANNUATION FOR PRIESTS. 


Provision for old and incapacitated priests is a matter of com- 
mon concern to every diocese. It is frequently discussed at clerical 
gatherings and always without finality, and I have often wondered why 
no attempt has been made to introduce what seems a most obvious solu- 
tion of this abiding problem, viz.:—superannuation. We urge the 
adoption of such means of security in our practical advice to the laity. 
Perhaps the primacy of the spiritual in the priest’s life precludes atten- 
tion to a personal financial problem until the advance of years or the 
sudden affliction of some malady makes long range planning impos- 
sible. Surely we should remember that the Master who referred to 
‘the lilies of the field” is the same Master to enjoin the virtue of thrift, 
and what more perfect example of thrift than superannuation, to be 
financed by the payments of all and finally shared by all. The alterna- 
tives all too frequently operating to-day either impose an intolerable 
burden on a Bishop or threaten advancing years with the sable shadow 
of need inconsonant with the dignity of the priesthood. 


The value of co-operative insurance is now so generally recognised 
as an integral part of our economic structure that its merits as an 
expedient for the incapacitated or the ageing priest should be considered 
by all. To relieve the anxieties which the priest in common with 
others must often feel, is alone the purpose of my proposals, and I 
should be grateful for constructive criticism in your pages. 

Sick and Sustentation Societies are already in existence in most of 
the dioceses of Australia. They have certainly and in many ways to 
me justified their name and existence, but who will say that they actually 
solve the problem of incapacitation, whether through sickness, old age 
or accident? 

In offering the scheme of superannuation I am encouraged by its 
success in some dioceses overseas and in particular with the struggling 
clergy of England. 

As with Insurance generally the types of superannuation are 
multiple. While I realise that no good purpose can be served by delving 
into details in appraisal of the merits or demerits of the numerous 
schemes, I offer, as a concrete proposal to solve our difficulty, one 
scheme, which is epitomised as follows— 
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1. That the annual parish collection made in almost all dioceses for 
sick and infirm priests be earmarked in future to create a 
reserve fund for the establishment of a superannuation scheme 
for priests, which would cover also cases of incapacitation. 

2. That the object of the fund be to provide pensions for priests 
on retirement at the age of seventy (70), or on becoming in- 
capacitated at some earlier age. 

3. That the administration of the fund be in the hands of 
trustees and the scheme come into operation when, in the judg- 
ment of the actuary, the reserve fund is sufficiently strong. 

4. That the membership be open to all priests who shall apply 
within twelve (12) months of the inception of the scheme— 
subscription to be fixed by Executive Minute. 

5. That priests on severing their connection with their dioceses 
shall cease their membership and thereafter shall receive no 
further benefits from the fund. 

The clauses as I have set them out are open to amendment, but on 
the question of superannuation subscriptions I feel like taking a strong 
stand, because subscriptions are necessary from the beginning to bring 
the scheme into operation within a reasonable time. It would be selfish 
on the part of priests to expect parishes to do all, leaving themselves 
entirely free from all responsibility. Furthermore, subscriptions are 
necessary to stimulate the personal interest and assure co-operation. 
It is a truism that the thing most valued is the thing which costs some- 
thing. 

It is difficult and insecure to enlarge further on the details of the 
scheme at the moment. These must be formulated only after deep 
consideration and an intelligent survey of the possible changes of the 
future. 

There is no need to remind you of the crying need of such a 
scheme. Unless a man at seventy (70) retains his vitality and vigour 
in an extraordinary degree he cannot efficiently carry out his duties, 
and furthermore it is not possible for the majority of priests to provide 
enough to retire on, especially in the present day economic stress and 
travail, when revenue quite apart from the incidence of world influence 
is much reduced because of the alarmingly increased living costs, and 
the large debts, and the inevitable division of parishes. 

The scheme as outlined would make for the progress of religion 
inasmuch as it would relieve a priest of all worry as to his economic 
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future and set his mind completely free to concentrate to the fullest 
measure on spiritual undertakings. Again the scheme would act as a 
deterrent to gambling and speculation; it would minimise avarice and 
obviate the possibility of scandal arising from the leaving of large 
estates by members of the priesthood. One would feel safe in saying 
that with the financial assurance such a scheme would give priests, they 
would be more generous and would have the pleasure of being able to 
contribute to all the charitable works which the church undertakes. 

Superannuation has proved itself in other walks of life, and the 
scheme as indicated herein has great potentialities. With a regular flow 
of money into the funds from the members and the parish collections, 
there would be soon a very large reserved capital fund. In time the 
capital would be so great that it would be possible to discontinue the 
appeal to parishes. The fund could expand to such an extent that the 
aggregate reserves would be sufficient to remove the Church completely 
from the hands of the banks. 

While all these results are possible, the primary would always 
remain the worthy recompense of a good priest’s labours—a serene and 
contented old age. 

H. RYAN, SEE, 
Kalinga, 
14th May, 1941. 
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Book Reviews 


KINDLY LIGHT. A_ Second Cardinal Newman Prayerbook. 
Compiled from his writings by Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J. Pp. 
346. Price $2.50. America Press. 

“From Newman’s Parochial and Plain Sermons” is sufficient 
recommendation as regard the matter of “Kindly Light,” a second 
Cardinal Newman book of prayers, compiled by Father Daniel M. 
O’Connell, S.J. | What the late Archbishop Goodier, S.J., said about 
Father O’Connell’s first compilation of this series, “Heart to Heart,” 
is no less true of “Kindly Light’: “It is not the least of the greatnesses 
of Newman, that when he has expressed his soul in words, many 
others find that he has expressed their souls as well. When he has 
spoken in prayer he has opened up contacts with the supernatural 
which others have felt but could not describe.” 

But, besides the students of Newman, who will find new aspects 
of the great Cardinal’s writings in the arrangement of this volume, 
Father O’Connell, S.J., deserves the gratitude of priests and religious 
to whom its prayerful and meditative passages will make special ap- 
peal. Each extract is complete in itself, and is either in the form of a 
prayer or leads on naturally to prayer. For those priests and religious 
who are dissatisfied with their prayer, and find colloquies particularly 
difficult, “Kindly Light” should be invaluable As a means for putting 
us in union with God it would be difficult to find one simpler than that 
afforded in this work. 

There is also another class of people who will thank Father 
O’Connell, S.J. . . . the increasing army of lay men and women who 
are beginning the practice of mental prayer. For those who know 
something of the Second Method of Prayer of St. Ignatius, “Kindly 
Light” contains a wealth of material for thoughts and aspirations ; 
and, thus, helps to meet the difficulty that most people find in prayer, 
namely, how to keep the imagination in control. Father O’Connell 
may consider adding a short explanation of the Second Method of 
[Prayer in later editions for those who are not familiar with it; the 
appeal of his book would then be almost universal. 

This book might also be recommended to converts who sometimes 
feel that many of the translations of our Latin prayers are not as well 
expressed as those they have been used to in former days. Newman’s 
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beauty of thought and expression needs no recommendation. 

The arrangement of the matter leaves nothing to be desired. The 
work falls into three parts—The Way, The Truth, and The Life, each 
occupying roughtly 100 pages. In addition to this, two further sug- 
gestions are made. “Daily Devotions” contains morning and evening 
reflections for each day of the week on the Holy Trinity, The Hidden 
Life, The Public Life, The Risen Life, Special Prayers, Our Lord’s 
Sufferings, Angels, Saints, and their Queen. “Devotions by Seasons 
of the Year” follows the liturgical cycle, adding selections for June, 
November, Mass and Communion, and Visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. At the end of the book are Indexes of Titles and First Lines. 
The type is large, clear, and well spaced, making the book easy to read. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that “Kindly Light” is the Janu- 
ary choice of the Spiritual Book Associates in America 


JBC. 
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SPLENDOUR AND STRENGTH OF THE INNER LIFE. By 
Rev. Dr. Fr. Mack, translated from the German by Sister Mary 
Aloysi Kiener, S.N.D. Publishers: Frederick Pustet Co., New 
York. 

In this book Rev. Dr. Mack addresses himself to the elite of the 
Catholic world. He makes an appeal to them to ascend to the higher 
levels of spirituality, promising to light them on their way. The 
light that will make clear the pathway is the Cross of Christ. Nowhere 
in the book are we far away from the Cross, the symbol of Christ’s 
suffering, passion and death. A glance even at the chapter headings 
will reveal this. _ Connected, of course, with the Cross is its living and 
perpetual memorial, the Blessed Eucharist, which he portrays as a 
sacrificial food, the fruit of the Cross. The spirit of the Cross will 
aid us in our fight against worldliness and carelessness. We will be 
further helped by the Blessed Eucharist and the Precious Blood which 
too will cause grace to flood our souls. 

This is a notable little book. There is a genuineness about the 
treatment of the subject that is very convincing. It is strong meat; 
the appeal is not to the faint-hearted who would wish to avoid the 
rougher ways in their climb towards perfection, but to the vigorous, 
who will essay any route so long as it leads them to Christ. One feels 
that the author has pondered deeply himself on the passion of Christ, 
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and in the strong conviction that he has gained he wishes to draw 
others to taste of the hard but sweet fruit of the Cross. There is no 
lack of practical counsel. Though a healthy rugged spirit pervades 
the book, delicacy and grace are always evident in the treatment on 
sacred subjects. 

The subject matter is enhanced by the author’s facility in illus- 
tration. He makes use of a wealth of examples taken from the Old 
and New Testaments, the liturgy of the Church, the lives of the Saints 
and from natural surroundings. Sister Aloysi in her translation has 
obviously lost nothing of the charm and spiritual challenge of the 
original. 

One would not hesitate to recommend this book. Priests and 
religious will find in it a strong challenge to a more perfect fulfilment 
of their vocation. The devout laity, to whom the author especially 
addresses himself, will be greatly helped and encouraged by it. The 
Right Rev. Msgr. Floyd L. Begin writes thus in the Preface: “The 
little volume, Splendour and Strength of the Inner Life . . . will at 
once fill a need and constitute a challenge to brave souls to live in in- 
timate union with God in the fullest realization of their divine destiny, 
not counting the cost... . May this little treasure of practical 
theology find its way into the hands and hearts of many generous 
souls and may it fill them with courage to dare to live intimately with 
Christ nailed on the Cross, feeding the while on the Bread of Life and 
Wine that begets virgins.” 

EG 
% % + + 


MARY IN OUR SOUL-LIFE. By Rev. Raoul Plus, S.J. New 
York: Frederick Pustet Co. Pp. 152. Eng. tr. by Sr. M. Ber- 
tille and Sr. M. St. Thomas. 

It is a remarkable thing that of the numerous books written about 
Our Blessed Lady there should be so few that are really satisfactory. 
Chesterton said that “it is this particular part of religion that really 
cannot be impersonal,” and perhaps for that reason a purely theo- 
logical work on Our Lady leaves us unsatisfied. On the other hand, 
if the personal element is made too much of, it tends to mar the idea 
of universality of interest that is the background of all Catholic 
thought about Our Lady. The present small book by Pére Plus seems 
to us to be one of the best in recent years for its happy union of the 
theological and the personal. 
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Mary our Mother, and especially the mother of our life of grace | 


—such is the theme of the work. We are Mary’s spiritual children 
not only because we were given to her on Calvary but because through 
the Mystical Body we are one with her Divine Son. With this idea in 
the background the author shows Mary paying the price of her suffer- 
ings for her double motherhood. Then, since her motherhood of us 
was to be shown chifly in the realms of grace, he traces with great 
delicacy her marvellous growth in grace from her Immaculate Concep- 
tion to her Assumption into heaven. In the last part of the book we 
have an outline of Our Mother’s unceasing care of her children, and 
the response that they have made to her love through the ages. As we 
should expect, great prominence is given to Mary’s Universal Media- 
tion. 

Though not a study of Mary’s life, the book is rich in vivid re- 
telling of the great events of her career. The high theology of Our 
Lady is gracefully set forth and enriched by a great wealth of reason- 
ing, history, anecdote, and excursions among the Fathers and in 
Christian art. With the theology and certain fact go those fascinating 
conjectures that the lovers of Mary have always been impelled to 
make. Dogma and pious belief, fact and fancy are carefully differ- 
entiated by the author, but the book is the richer for a certain happy 
exuberance of treatment that is truly Catholic. The translators have 
allowed none of the grace or beauty to disappear from the style, and 
have given us a book that any Catholic will read with profit and 
pleasure. 

DQ iy 
> Ss % % 

ST. GEMMA GALGANI. By the Rt. Rev. Dr. Leo Proserpio, S.J., 
Bishop of Calicut. Pp. xx, 212. Price $2. Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee. 

It is not uncommon for men to feel a certain distaste for lives 
of women saints. Partly, no doubt, this is because they want to read 
of saints whose circumstances were more like their own, and on whom 
consequently they can more or less model their lives. And it is partly 
also, I believe, because women saints are sometimes unfortunate in 
their biographers: the virtues that they really possessed are smothered 
in a mass of “heavenly favours.” 

But this life of St. Gemma Galgani is written with a simplicity 
and a solid spirituality that will make any Catholic who reads it more 
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desirous of loving and serving God. And if the book does infuse that 
desire, it surely fulfils the primary function for which the life of a saint 
should be written. 

The book has so any merits that it is difficult to choose what ones 
to speak of in a short review. I said above that it is written with 
solid spirituality, and I chose those words deliberately. The virtues 
‘we most remember in St Gemma are the ones on which genuine 
Catholic asceticism has always been based—humility, and its most im- 
portant manifestation, obedience. Some biographies leave one with 
the impression that confessors are mere intruders in the domain of the 
Holy Ghost. There is no such distortion here. For St. Gemma and 
for her biographer the confessors have their proper place as represen- 
tatives of our Lord. To them she renders implicit obedience—and her 
biographer heartily approves of this obedience, even when, or rather 
especially when she is told by them to resist the divine favours. He 
quotes from one of her letters, describing to her spiritual director how, 
in obedience to his instructions, she resisted an ecstasy that she felt to 
be carrying her away: “I rose quickly and fled; I left Jesus, obeyed, and 
was at peace.” 

Let it not be thought, however, that her biographer values the 
supernatural too low. At the beginning of his second chapter he ex- 
pressly draws away from a certain present-day biographical method 
that has a tendency “to lay stress on the purely natural characteristics 
of the saints.’ Such biography may make interesting reading, but it 
is not the life of a satmt as such. For each individual saint, the author 
says, “is ultimately a masterpiece of God’s grace,” and the biography 
of a saint must therefore give very great space to the supernatural. This 
biography, then, shows us God at work on one of His masterpieces ; 
strictly historical and scientific it is, and yet it makes the supernatural 
very real. One could scarcely read the book without feeling that 
every wordly good is nothing compared with the vision of God. We 
recommend it unreservedly. 


E.G. 
# * # # 


FIRST FRENCH COURSE, by Jules Delenne. (Pellegrini; 1941; 
3/6; 16 pp.; our copy from the publishers). 
Except for the title page and the binding this is an excellent book. 
It is a pity that Australian publishers do not pay more attention to such 
things: especially now that we are so cut off from Europe and America. 
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Longmans’ school books—the more recent ones—would be a good 

model. 

With the author’s insistence on the spoken word I heartily agree; 
and think he has very well taken the best from both the “modern” 
method and the ‘“‘old’’: though I should like to enter a caveat against 
the assertion that the modern (direct) method refuses to admit trans- 
lation from the mother tongue into the foreign. Perhaps this is but a 
quibble about words; for Mr. Delenne has the French most often 
appearing, which is as it should be. His system of exercises is admir- 
able: transcription and memorizing of “A” exercises, translation of 
“A” exercises into English, translation of “B” exercises into French, 
and then transcription of the corrected “B” exercises. I should like to 
see this system adopted for other languages; for there is a grave danger 
in writing the wrong thing—littera scripta manet. Errors should as 
far as possible be made in speaking only. 

Equally commendable is the omission of exceptions that only con- 
fuse and muddle the children. The rules are given clearly and 
definitely, with examples (Exercise A), so that the book is suitable for 
beginners as young as eleven years old; though for these I should 
recommend more “grammatical propaedeutic,” as cross-reference to 
books used in other classes is beyond children so young. 

The First French Course embraces the indicative, imperative and 
conditional of avoir, étre, and the three regular conjugations, simple 
and compound tenses; regular and irregular nouns and adjectives; 
numbers ; pronouns; y and en: in 65 well arranged lessous. The print 
and get-up (except for the title-page and binding) are excellent; and I 
suppose we must blame small demand for the high price of 3/6. 

J.W.D. 
% * % % 

ONE LIFE IN CHRIST . . . MOTHER McAULEY. By Sister 
Mary of the Angels, R.S.M. P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York. 
$1.50. sey oaie 
“One Life in Christ” is an attractively written biography of 

Mother Catherine McAuley. The story of the events which led to 

the foundation of the Sisters of Mercy by Mother McAuley is told 

briefly and there is mention of their development, even “in the wilds 
of Australia.” But the main interest in the book is Catherine 

McAuley, under the chapter headings, Catherine the Confessor, the 

Apostle, the Virgin, the Martyr. The work has an abundance of apt 
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quotations from Scripture and there is a wealth of extracts from 

Mother McAuley, which are not, however, always judiciously used. 

At times, the quotations seem unnecessarily long, while at other times 

there is a lack of quotation, which leaves one with a somewhat tenuous 

grip on a particular phase of this heroic woman’s spiritual life. In 
the final chapter, Catherine the Martyr, one is disappointed with the 
rather sketchy treatment of the Cross in the life of Catherine. The 
beautiful death-bed scene hardly compensates for such treatment. Yet 
in earlier chapters, one has been shown glimpses of Catherine carrying 
the Cross. One of the best sources for a knowledge of Catherine’s 
spiritual life is the extract, quoted from the Rules of the Sisters of 

Mercy. It shows us Catherine in love with “charity, the favourite 

virtue of the Divine Master,” devoted to the Blessed Sacrament and 

completely detached from the things of this world. The biography 
reveals to us the life of an heroic woman, Confessor, Apostle, Virgin, 

Martyr, the life of one, who lived “in Christ.” 

1: 
% % *% * 

THE SACRED BOND. Happiness with holiness in family life. By 
Rev. Edgar Schmiedlier, O.S.B.. Ph.D. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York. 

Quite a number of books have appeared in recent years dealing 
with the question of Christian marriage. Most of them have been of a 
popular kind. They seek to popularize, in the best sense of the word, 
the nature of the great sacrament of marriage, to explain the obliga- 
tions entered into by the parties, and to expose the evils to which mar- 
riage is so much exposed in modern life. 

“The Sacred Bond” is a book of this kind. Bearing in mind its 
scope, the book is well done. In a series of eight sermons Dom. 
Schmiedlier, O.S.B., traverses the theology and canon law in regard to 
marriage. In these sermons he presents the matter in a clear and 
orderly method. The treatment is simple, and avoids subtleties that 
would be puzzling to the layman and which the theologian and canonist 
can supply from more exhaustive texts. 

The book is in large part a clear and simple commentary upon the 
Encyclical on “Christian Marriage.” It will be found useful to those 
who have to give instructions on this subject and it can be very use- 
fully recommended to young Catholics either for private reading or 


for use in study clubs. 
R.J.M. 
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WONDER-WORLD OF THE SOUL, by a Sister of Notre Dame 

(De Namur). P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York, 1940. 

This book is a small anthology of quotations garnered from many 
spiritual writers ancient and modern interspersed with explanations and 
reflections from the author’s own pen. In it are passages from St. 
Teresa of Avila, St. John of the Cross, St. Therese of Lisieux, Dom 
Chapman, Fr. Tyciak, and many more set out under seven heads, 
namely, The Soul, Suffering, Prayer, Obedience, Charity, Progress, 
The King. The book is obviously intended for Religious and those 
who are in the habit of making some daily spiritual reading or 
meditation. 

It is a pity that in a book, which would otherwise have much to 
recommend it, one comes across passages that owing to the absence of 
the context are often misleading, perhaps capable of doing harm. For 
example one reads on Page 49, 

“Whatever may be our avocations, whatever may fill the time 
of our sojourn here on earth, matters very little. What is of 
prime importance, of eternal significance is, that we do not 
permit our justice to be seen by men.” 
But Our Lord said, “Let your light shine before men.” Again on 
Page 109, 
“T recommend you in prayer to think as little as possible. 
Now and then remain quite idle as it were, and get into the 
habit of doing this, if it comes easily, at any time of the day. 
The one devotion is God’s will. When you want this and 
nothing else then everything is included.” 

Such a passage needs its full context—perhaps a good deal of 
explanation. As it is it comes dangerously near to Quietism. There 
is always the danger of misrepresenting the mind of a writer when short 
passages of his work are quoted. The danger is greater when one is 
concerned with delicate matters such as spiritual guidance, methods of 
contemplation and works on mysticism. K.M.G. 

*% % + *% 
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